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CHAPTER V. 
A Lady and the Law 

R. RAE’S first care was to 
see Mr. Dunn. This case 
was getting rather more 
trying upon Mr. 
nerves than he cared to 
acknowledge. For a second time he ha: 
been humiliated, and humiliation was an 
experience to which Mr. Rae was not ac- 
customed. It was in a distinctly wrathful 
frame of mind that he called upon Mr. 
Dunn, and the first quarter of an hour of 
his interview he spent in dilating upon his 
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who threaten prosecution, with a plea for 
good judgment, proceeds to do, with the 
Archibald Brodie. 


own folly in having allowed Captain Cam- 
eron to accompany him on his visit to 
Sir Archibald. 

“In forty years I never remember hav- 
ing made such an error, sir. This was 
an occasion for diplomacy. We should 
have taken time. We should have dis- 
covered his weak spots; every man has 
them. Now it is too late. The only thing 
left for us is fight, and the best we can 
hope for is a verdict of not proven, and 
that leaves a stigma.” 

“It is terrible,” said Mr. Dunn, “and I 
believe he is innocent. Have you thought 
of Potts, sir?” 
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“IT have had Potts before me,” said Mr. 
Rae, “and | may safely say that, though 
he strikes me as being a man of unusual 
cleverness, we can do nothing with Mr. 
Potts. Of course,” added Mr. Rae hastily, 
“this is not to say that we shall not make 
use of Mr. Potts in the trial, but Mr. Potts 
can show from his books debts amounting 
to nearly sixty pounds. He frankly ac- 
knowledges the pleasantry in suggesting 
the raising of the five-pound cheque to 
fifty pounds, but of the act itself he pro- 
fesses entire ignorance. I frankly own to 
you, sir,” continued Mr. Rae, folding his 
ear into a horn after his manner when in 
perplexity, “that this case puzzles me. I 
must not take your time,” he said, shaking 
Mr. Dunn warmly by the hand. “One 
thing more I must ask you, however, anc 
that is, keep in touch with young Cameron. 
I have pledged my honor to produce hin 
when wanted. Furthermore, keep him— 
ah—in good condition; cheer him up: 
nerve him up; much depends upon his 
manner.” 

Gravely Mr. Dunn accepted the trust, 
though whether he could fulfil it lhe 
doubted. “Keep him cheerful,” said Mr. 
Dunn to himself, as the door closed upon 
Mr. Rae. “Nice, easy job, too, under the 
circumstances. Let’s see, what is there 
on? By Jove, if I could only bring him!” 
There flashed into Mr. Dunn’s mind the 
fact that he was due that evening at a 
party of students, given by one of the pro- 
fessors, belated beyond the period proper 
to such functions by one of those domestic 
felicities which claim right of way over ail 
other human events. At this party Cam- 
eron was also due. It was hardly likely, 
however, that he would attend. But, to 
Dunn’s amazement, he found Cameron, 
with a desperate jollity, such as a man 
might feel the night before his execution, 
eager to go. 

“I’m going,” he cried, in answer to) 
Dunn’s somewhat timid suggestion. 
“They'll all be there, old man, and I shall 
make my exit with much eclat, with pipe 
and dance and all the rest of it.” 

“Exit be blowed!” said Dunn impa- 
tiently. ‘“Let’s cut all this nonsense out. 
We're going into a fight for all there’s in 
us. Why should a fellow throw up the 
sponge after the first round?” 
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“Fight!” said Cameron gloomily. 
old Rae say so?” 

“Most decidedly.” 

“And what defense does he suggest?” 

“Defense? Innocence, of course.” 

“Would to God I could back him up!” 
groaned Cameron. 

Dunn gazed at him in dismay. “And 
can you not? You do not mean to tell me 
you are guilty?” 

“Oh, 1 wish to heaven I knew!” cried 
Cameron wildly. “But there, let it go. 
Let the lawyers and the judge puzzle i. 
out. ‘Guilty or not guilty?) ‘Hanged if 
I know, my lord. Looks like guilty, but 
don’t see very well how I can be.’ That 
will bother old Rae some; it would bother 


“Did 


old Nick himself. ‘Did you forge this 
note?’ ‘My lord, my present ego recog- 


nizes no intent to forge; my alter ego in 
vino may have done so. Of that, how- 
ever. I know nothing; it lies in that mys- 
terious region of the sub-conscious.’ ‘Are 
you then guilty?’ ‘Guilt, my lord, lies in 
intent. Intent is the soul of crime.’ It 
will be an interesting point for Mr. Rae 
and his lordship.” 

“Look here, old chap,” asked Dunn sud- 
denly, “what of Potts in this business ?” 

“Potts! Oh, hang it, Dunn, I can’t drag 
Potts into this. It would be altogethe: 
too low-down to throw suspicion upon a 
man without the slightest ground. Potts 
is not exactly a lofty-souled creature, in 
fact, he is pronouncedly a bounder, though 
I confess I did borrow money of him; 
but I'd borrow money of the devil when 
I’m in certain moods. A man may be a 
bounder, however, without being a crimi- 
nal. No, I have thought this thing out 
as far as I can, and I’ve made my mind up 
that I’ve got to face it myself. I’ve been 
a fool, ah, such a fool!” A shudder shook 
his frame. “Oh, Dunn, old man, I don’t 
mind for myself, I can go out easily 
enough, but it’s my little sister! It will 
break her heart, and she has no one else; 
she will have to bear it all alone.” 

“What do you mean, Cameron?” asked 
Dunn sharply. 

Cameron sprang to his feet. “Let it go,” 
he cried. “Let it go for to-night, any- 
way.” He seized a decanter which stood 


all too ready to his hand, but Dunn inter- 
posed. 
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“Listen to me, old man,” he said, in 2 
voice of grave and earnest sadness, while 
he pushed Cameron back into a chair. 
“We have a desperately hard game before 
us, you and I—this is my game, too—and 
we must be fit; so, Cameron, I want your 
word that you will play up for all that’s 
in you; that you will cut this thing out,” 
pointing to the decanter, “and will keep 
fit to the last fighting minute. I am ask- 
ing you this, Cameron. You owe it to 
yourself, you owe it to me, you owe it to 
your sister.” 

For some moments Cameron sat gazing 
straight before him, his face showing the 
agony in his soul. ‘As God’s above, | do! 
1 owe it to you, Dunn, and to her, and to 
the memory of my—” But his quivering 
lips could not utter the word; and there 
was no need, for they both knew that his 
heart was far away in the little mound 
that lay in the shadow of the church tower 
in the Cuagh Oir. The lad rose to his 
feet, and stretching out his hand to Dunn 
cried, “There’s my hand and my honor as 
a Highlander, and until the last fighting 
moment I'll be fit.” 

At the party that night none was gayer 
than young Cameron. The shy reserve 
that usually marked him was thrust aside. 
His fine, lithe figure, set off by his High- 
land costume, drew all eyes in admiration, 
and whether in the proud march of the 
piper, or in the wild abandon of the High- 
land Fling, he seemed to all the very beau 
ideal of a gallant Highland gentleman. 

Dunn stood in the circle gathered to 
admire, watching Cameron’s performance 
of that graceful and intricate Highland 
dance, all unconscious of a pair of bright 
blue eyes fastened on his face that re- 
flected so manifestly the grief and pain in 
his heart. 

“And wherefore this gloom?” said a gay 
voice at his side. It was Miss Bessic 
Brodie. 

Poor Dunn! He was not skilled in the 
fine art of social deception. He could 
only gaze stupidly and with blinking eyes 
upon his questioner, devoutly hoping 
meanwhile that the tears would not fall. 

“Splendid Highlander, isn’t he?” ex- 
claimed Miss Bessie, hastily withdrawing 
her eyes from his face, for she was much 
too fine a lady to let him see her surprise. 


“What?” exclaimed Dunn. “I dont 
know. I mean—yes, awfully—oh, con- 
found the thing, it’s a beastly shame!” 

Thereupon Miss Bessie turned her big 
blue eyes slowly upon him. “Meaning 
what?” she said quietly. 

“Oh, I beg pardon. I’m just a fool. 
Oh, hang it all!” Dunn could not recover 
his composure. He backed out of the cir- 
cle of admirers into a darker corner. 

“Fool?” said Miss Brodie, stepping back 
with him. “And why, pray? Can I know? 
I suppose it’s Cameron again,” she con- 
tinued. “Oh, I know all about you and 
your mothering of him.” 

“Mothering!” said Dunn bitterly. “That 
is just what he needs, by Jove. His 
mother has been dead these five years, and 
that’s been the ruin of him.” 

The cheers from Cameron’s admirers 
broke in upon Dunn’s speech. “Oh, it’s 
too ghastly,” he muttered. 

“Is it really so bad? Can’t 1 help?” 
cried Miss Brodie. “You know I’ve had 
some experience with boys.” 

As Dunn looked into her honest, kindly 
eyes he hesitated. Should he tell her? He 
was in sore need of counsel, and, besides 
he was at the limit of his self-control. “I 
say,” he said, staring at her, while his lips 
quivered, “I’d like awfully to tell you, but 
I know if I ever begin I shall burst into 
tears before this gaping crowd.” 

“Tears!” exclaimed Miss Bessie. “Not 
you! And if you did it wouldn't hurt 
either them or you. An International cap- 
tain possesses this advantage over other 
mortals: that he may burst into tears or 
anything else without losing caste, where- 
as if I should do any such thing— But 
come, let’s get somewhere and talk it over. 
Now then,” said Miss Brodie, as they 
found a quiet corner, “first of all, ought [ 
to know?” 

“You'll know, all Edinburgh will know 
the day after to-morrow,” said Dunn. 

“All right, then, it can’t do any harm 
for me to know to-night. It possibly may 
do good.” 

“Tt will do me good, anyway,” said 
Dunn, “for I have reached my limit.” 

Then Dunn told her, and while she lis- 
tened she grew grave and anxious. “But 
surely it can be arranged!” she exclaimed. 
after he had finished. 
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“No, Mr. Rae has tried everything. The 
}ank is bound to pursue it to the bitter 
end. It is apparently a part of its pol- 
icy.” 

“What bank ?” 

“The Bank of Scotland.” 

“Why, that’s my uncle’s bank! I mean, 
he is the chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, and the Bank is the apple of his eye, 
or one of them, I mean—I'm the other.” 

“Of both, I fancy,” said Dunn, rather 
pleased with his own courage. 

“But come, this is serious,” said Miss 
Brodie. “The Bank, you know, or you 
don't know, is my uncle’s weak spot.” 

Mr. Rae’s words flashed across Dunn's 

mind “We ought to have found his weak 
spots.” 
, continued Miss Brodie, 
with a smile, “you know he’s an old dear! 
—I divide his heart with the Bank, that | 
have the left lobe. Isn't that the bigger 
one? So the Bank and I are his weak 
spots; unless it is his Wiltshires—he is 
devoted to Wiltshires.” 

“Wiltshires ?” 

“Pigs. There are times when I feel 
myself distinctly second to them. Are you 
sure my uncle knows all about Cameron ?” 

“Well, Mr. Rae and Captain Cameron 
—that’s young Cameron's father—went 
out to his place—” 

“Ah, that was a mistake,” said Miss 
Brodie. “He hates people following him 
to the country. Well, what happened ?” 

“Mr. Rae feels that it was rather a 
mistake that Captain Cameron went 
along.” 

“Why so? He is his father, isn’t he ? 

“Yes, he is; though I’m bound to say 
he’s rather queer for a father.” Where- 
upon Dunn gave her an account of his 
interview in Mr. Rae’s office. 

Miss Brodie was indignant. “What a 
shame! And what a fool! Why, he is 
ten times more fool than his son; for, 
mark you, his son is undoubtedly a fooi, 
and a selfish fool at that. I can’t bear a 
young fool who sacrifices not simply his 
own life, but the interests of all who care 
for him, for some little pet selfishness cf 
his own. but this father of his seems to 
be even worse than the son. Family nate 
indeed! And I venture to say ne expati- 
ated upon the glory of his family name 
to my uncle. If there’s one thing that my 


“He says—” 
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uncle goes quite mad about it is this aftec- 
tation of superiority on the ground of ike 
color of a man’s blood! No wonder he 
refused to withdraw the prosecution! 
What could Mr. Rae have been thinking 
about? What fools men are!” 

“Quite true,” murmured Mr. Dunn. 

“Some men, I mean,” cried Miss Brodie 
hastily. “I wish to heaven I had seen my 
uncle first!” 

“T suppose it’s too late now,” said Dunn, 
with a kind of gloomy wistfulness. 

“Yes, I fear so,” said Miss Brodie. 
“You see, when my uncle makes up his 
mind, he appears to have some religioits 
scruples against changing it.” 

“It was a ghastly mistake,” said Dunn 
bitterly. 

“Look here, Mr. Dunn,” said Miss 
Brodie, turning upon him suddenly, “I 
want your straight opinion. Do you think: 
this young man is guilty?” 

They were both looking at Cameron, at 
that moment the center of a group of open 
admirers, his boyish face ail aglow with 
animation. For the time being it seemed 
as if he had forgotten the terrible catas- 
trophe overhanging him. 

“If I hadn't known Cameron for three 
years,” replied Dunn slowly, “I would say 
offhand that this thing would be impos- 
sible to him; but you see you never know 
what a man in drink will do. Cameron 
can carry a bottle of Scotch without a 
stagger, but, of course, it knocks his head 
all to pieces. I mean, he is quite incapabie 
of anything like clear thought.” 

“It is truly terrible,” said Miss Brodie. 
“I wish I had known yesterday, but those 
men have spoiled it all. But here’s ‘Lily’ 
Laughton,” she continued hurriedly, 
“coming for his dance.” As she spoke a 
youth of willowy figure, languishing dark 
eyes and ladylike manner drew near. 

“Well, here you are at last! What a 
hunt I have had! I am quite exhausted, 

I assure you,” cried the youth, fanning 
himself with his handkerchief. “And 
though you have quite forgotten it, this is 
our dance. What can you two have been 
talking about? But why ask? There is 
only one theme upon which you cou'd 
become so terrifically serious.” 

“And what is that, pray? Browning?’ 
inquired Miss Brodie sweetly. 
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“Dear Miss Brodie, if you only would, 
but—ugh !—” here “Lily” shuddered, “I 
can in fancy picture the gory scenes in 
which you have been revelling for the last 
half-hour!’ And “Lily’s” handsome face 
and languid, liquid eyes indicated his hor- 
ror. It was “Lily’s” constant declaration 
that he “positively loathed” football, al- 
though his persistent attendance at all the 
great matches rather belied this declari- 
tion. “It is the one thing in you, Miss 
Bessie, that I deplore, ‘the fly in the pot’— 
no, ‘the flaw’—ah, that’s better—‘the flaw 
in the matchless pearl.’ ” 

“How sweet of you,” murmured Miss 
Brodie. 

“Yes, indeed,” continued “Lily,” wreath:- 
ing his tapering fingers, “it is your devo- 
tion to these so-called athletic games—- 
gaines! ye gods!—the chief qualifications 
for excellence in which appear to be brute 
strength and a blood-thirsty disposition ; 
as witness Dunn there. I was positive’ y 
horrified last International. There lhe 
was, our own quiet, domestic, gentle 
Dunn, raging through that howling mol 
of savages like a bloody Bengal tiger—- 
rather apt, that!—a truly awful and de- 
grading exhibition !” 

“Ah, perfectly lovely!” murmured Miss 
Brodie ecstatically. “I can see him yet.” 

“Miss Brodie, how can you!” exclaimed 
“Lily,” casting up his eyes in herror to- 
ward heaven. “But it was ever thus! tin 
ancient days upon the bloody sands of 
the arena, fair ladies were wont to gaze 
with unrelenting eyes and thumbs turned 
down—or up, was it—?” 

“Excellent! But how clever of them 
to gaze with their thumbs in that way !” 

“Please don’t interrupt,” said “Lily” 
severely; “I have just ‘struck my gait, 
as that barbaric young Colonial, Martin, 
another of your bloody, brawny band, 
would say. And here you sit, unblush- 
ingly glorying in their disgusting deeds 
and making love open and unabashed to 
their captain!” 

“Go away, ‘Lily,’ or I'll hurt you,” cried 
Dunn, his face a brilliant crimson, “Come. 
get out!” 

“But don't be uplifted,’ continued 
“Lily,” ignoring him, “you are not the 
first. By no means! It is always the last 
International captain, and has been io 
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my certain knowledge for the last ten 
years.” 

“Ten years!” exclaimed Miss Lrodie in 
horrified accents. “You monster! If you 
have no regard for my character you 
might at least respect my age.’ 

“Age! Dear Miss Brodie,” ejaculated 
Lily,” ““who could ever associate age with 
your perennial youth?” 

“Perennial! Wretch! If there is any- 
thing I am sensitive about, really sensitive 
about, it is my age! Mr. Dunn, I beseech 
you, save me from further insult! Dear 
‘Lily, run away now. You are much too 
tired to dance, and besides there is Mrs. 
Craig-Urquhart waiting to talk your be- 
loved Wagner-Tennyson theory; or what 
is the exact combination? Mendelssohn- 
Browning, is it?” 

“Oh, Miss Bessie!” cried “Lily,” in a 
shocked voice. “How can you? Mendels- 
sohn-Browning! How awful! Do have 
some regard for the affinities.” 

“Mr. Dunn, I implore you, save me! 
[ can bear no more. There! A merciful 
providence has accomplished my deliver- 
ance. They are going. Good-night, ‘Lily.’ 
Run away now. I want a word with Mr. 
Dunn.” 

“Oh, heartless cruelty!” exclaimed 

“Lily,” in an agonized voice. “But what 
can you expect from such associations ?” 
And he hastened away to have a last word 
with Mrs. Craig-Urquhart, who was 
swimming languidly by. 
Miss Brodie turned eagerly to Dunn. 
I'd like to help you awfully,” she said; 
“indeed I must try. I have very little 
hope. My uncle is so strong when he is 
once set, and he is so funny about that 
Bank. But a boy is worth more than a 
Bank, if he is a fool; besides, there is his 
sister. Good-night. Thanks for letting 
me help. I have little hope, but to-mor- 
row I shall see Sir Archibald, 2ad—and 
his pigs.” 

It was still in the early forenoon of th2 
following day when Miss Brodie greete:| 
her uncle as he was abeut to start upon 
his round of the pastures and peas where 
the Wiltshires of various ages and sizes 
and sexes were kept. With the utmost 
enthusiasm Miss Brodie entered into his 
admiration of them all, from the lordly 
prize tusker to the great mother lying 
broadside in grunting and supreme ccn- 
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tent, every grunt eloquent of happiness 
and maternal love and pride, to allow hei 
week-old brood to prod and punch her 
luxuriant dugs for their breakfast. 

By the time they had made their round 
Sir Archibald had arrived at his most 
comfortable and complacent mood. He 
loved his niece. He loved her for the sake 
of his dead brother, and as she grew in 
years, he came to love her for herself. 
Her sturdy independent fearlessness, her 
sound sense, her honest heart, and chiefly, 
if it must be told, her whole-souled devo- 
tion to himself, made for her a great space 
in his heart. And, besides all this, they 
were both interested to the point of devo- 
tion in pigs. As he watched his niece 
handling the little sucklings with tender 
care, and listened to her appraising their 
varying merits with a discriminating judg- 
ment, his heart filled up with pride in her 
many accomplishments and capabilities. 

“Isn't she happy, Uncle?” she ex- 
claimed, lifting her brown, sunny face to 
him. 

“Ay, lassie,” replied Sir Archibald, 
lapsing into the kindly “braid Scots,” “I 
ken fine how she feels.” 

“She’s just perfectly happy,” said his 
niece, “and awfully useful and good. She 
is just like you, Uncle.” 

“What? Oh, thank you, I'm extremely 
flattered, I assure you.” 

“Uncle, you know what I mean! Use- 
ful and good. Here you are in this lovelv 
home—how lovely it is on a warm, shiny 
day like this!—safe from cares and wor- 
ries, where people can’t get at you, and 
making—”’ 

“Ah, I don’t know about that,” replied 
her uncle, shaking his head with a frown. 
“Some people have neither sense nor man- 
ners. Only yesterday I was pestered by 
a fellow who annoyed me, seriously an- 
noyed me, interfering in affairs which he 
knew nothing of—actually the affairs of 
the Bank!—prating about his family 
name, and all the rest of it. Family 
name!” Here, it must be confessed, Sir 
Archibald distinctly snorted, quite in a 
manner calculated to excite the envy of 
any of his Wiltshires. 

“I know, Uncle. He is a fool, a con- 
ceited fool, and a selfish fool.” 

“You know him?” inquired her uncle, in 
a tone of surprise. 
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“No, I have no personal acquaintance 
with him, I’m glad to say, but I know 
about him, and | know that he came with 
Mr. Rae, the Writer.” 

“Ah, yes! Thoroughly respectable man, 
Mr. Rae.” 

“Yes, Mr. Rae is all right; but Captain 
Cameron—oh, I can’t bear him! He came 
to talk to you about his son, and [| venture 
to say he took most of the time in talking 
about himself.” 

“Exactly so! But how—?” 

“And, Uncle, I want to talk to you 
about that matter, about young Cameron.” 
For just a moment Miss Brodie’s courage 
faltered as she observed her uncle’s figure 
stiffen. “I want you to know the righis 
of that case.” 

“Now, now, my dear, don’t you go— 
ah—” 

“I know, Uncle, you were going to say 
‘interfering,’ only you remembered in time 


that your niece never interferes. Isnt 
that true, sir?” 
“Yes, yes! I suppose so; that is, cer- 


tainly.” 

“Now, I am interested in this young 
Cameron, and I want you to get the righ: 
view of his case, which neither your law- 
vers nor your manager, or that fool fathe: 
of his can give you. I know that if you 
see this case as I see it, you will do—ah— 
exactly what is right; you always do.” 

Miss Brodie’s voice had assumed its 
most reasonable and businesslike tone. Sir 
Archibald was impressed, and annoyed 
because he was impressed. 

“Look here, Bessie,” he said, in as im- 
patient a tone as he ever adopted with his 
niece, “you know how I hate being pes- 
tered with business affairs out here.” 

“I know quite well, Uncle, and I regret 
it awfully, but I know, too, that you are 
a man of honor, and that you stand for 
fair play. But that young man is to be 
arrested to-day, and you know what that 
will mean for a young fellow with his 
way to make.” 

Her appeal was not without its effect. 
Sir Archibald set himself to give her seri- 
ous attention. “Let us have it, then,” he 
said briefly. “What do you know of the 
young man?” 

“This first of all: that he has a selfish, 
conceited prig for a father.” 
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With which beginning Sir Archibald 
most heartily agreed. “But how do you 
know ?” 

“Now, let me tell you about him.” And 
Miss Bessie proceeded to describe the 
scene between father and son in Mr. Rae’s 
office, with vigorous and illuminating com- 
ments. “And just think, the man in the 
company who was first to condemn the 
young chap was his own father. Would 
you do that? You'd stand for him against 
the whole world, even if he were wrong.” 

“Steady, steady, lass!” 

“You would,’ repeated Miss Bessie, 
with indignant emphasis. “Would you 
chuck me over if I were disgraced and all 
the world hounding me? Wouid you?” 

“No, by God!” said Sir Archibald, in 
a sudden tempest of emotion, and Miss 
3essie smiled lovingly upon him. 

“Well, that’s the kind of a father he 
has. Now, about the young fellow him- 
self. He’s just a first-class fool, like most 
young fellows. You know how they are, 
Uncle.” 

Sir Archibald held up his hand. “Don't 
make any such assumptions.” 

“Oh, Uncle, I know you, and when you 
were a boy you were just as gay and fool- 
ish as the rest of them.” 

Her arch, accusing smile suddenly cast 
a rich glow of warm color over the long, 
gray road of Sir Archibald’s youth of self- 
denial and struggle. The mild indulgen- 
cies of his early years, under the trans- 
forming influence of that same arch and 
accusing smile, took on for Sir Archibald 
such an aspect of wild and hilarious gay- 
ety as to impart a tone of hesitation to 
his voice while he deprecated his niece’s 
charge. 

“What, 1? Nonsense! What do you 
know about it? Well, well, we have all 
had our day, I suppose!” 

“Aha! I know you, and I should love to 
have known you when you were young 
Cameron’s age. Though I’m quite sure 
you were never such a fool as he. You 
always knew how to take care of your- 
self.” 

Her uncle shook his head, as if to indi- 
cate that the less said about those gay 
young days the better. 

“Now, what do you think this young 
fool does? Gets drinking, and gets so 
muddled up in all his money matters-— 
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he’s a Highlander, you know, and Dunn, 
Mr. Dunn says—” 

“Dunn !” 

“Yes, Mr. Dunn, the great International 
captain, you know! Mr. Dunn says that he 
can take a whole bottle of Scotch—” 

“What, Dunn?” 

“No, no; you know perfectly well, 
Uncle! This young Cameron can take a 
whole bottle of Scotch and walk a crack. 
but his head gets awfully muddled.” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised!” 

“And Mr. Dunn had a terrible time 
keeping him fit for the International. You 
know he was Dunn’s half-back. Yes,” 
cried his niece with.enthusiasm, suddenly 
remembering a tradition that in his youth 
Sir Archibald had been a famous quarter, 
his one indulgence, “a glorious half-back, 
too! You must remember in the match 
with England last fall the brilliant work of 
the half-back. Everybody went mad about 
him. That was young Cameron!” 

“You don’t tell me! The left-half in 
the English International last fall?” 

“Yes indeed! Oh, he’s wonderful! But 
he has to be watched, you know, and the 
young fool, he lost us the last—” Miss 
Bessie abruptly checked herself. “But 
never mind! Well, after the season, you 
know, he got’ going loose, and this is the 
result. Owed money everywhere, and 
with the true Highland incapacity for 
business, and the true Highland capacity 
for trusting people—” 

“Huh!” grunted Sir Archibald in dis- 
approval. 

“When his head is in a muddled con- 
dition he does something or other to a 
cheque—or doesn’t do it, nobody knows 
—and there he is in this awful fix. Per- 
sonally, I don’t believe he is guilty of the 
crime.” 

“And why, pray?” 

“Why? Well, Mr. Dunn, his captain, 
who has known him for years, says it is 
quite impossible ; and then the young man 
himself doesn’t deny it.” 

“What? Does not deny it?” 

“Exactly! Like a perfectly straightfor- 
ward gentleman—and I think it’s awfully 
fine of him—though he has a perfectly 
good chance to put the thing on a—a fel- 
low named Potts, quite a doubtful char- 
acter, he simply says, ‘I know nothing 
about it. That looks like my signature. 
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I can't remember doing this, don’t know 
how I could have, but I don’t know a thing 
about it.. There you are, Uncle! Ana 
Mr. Dunn says he is quite incapabte of it.’ 

“Mr. Dunn, eh? It seems you build 
somewhat broadly upon Mr. Dunn.” 

The brown on Miss Bessie’s cheek deep- 
ened slightly. “Well, Mr. Dunn is a splen- 
did judge of men.” 

“Ah! and of young ladies, also, | 
imagine,” said Sir Archibald, pinching het 
cheek. 

It may have been the pinch, but. th 
flush on the cheek grew distinctly brighter 
“Don't be ridiculous, Uncle! He's just 4 
boy, a perfectly sp'endid boy, and gloriou: 
in his game, but a mere boy, and—well, 
you know, I've arrived at the age of dis 
cretion.” 

“Quite true!” mused her uncle. “Thirt 
last birthday, was it? How time does— 

“Oh, you perfectly horrid Uncle! 
Thirty indeed! Are you not ashamed to 
add to the already intolerable burden of 
my years? Thirty! No, sir, not by five 
good years at least! There now, you've 
made me tell my age! You ought to blush 
for shame.” 

Her uncle patted her firm, round cheek. 
“Never a blush, my dear! You bear even 
your advanced age with quite sufficient 
ease and grace. But now about this young 
Cameron,’ he continued, assuming z 
sternly judicial tone. 

“All I ask for him is a chance,” sai! 
his niece earnestly. 

“A chance? Why, he will get ever 
chance the law allows to clear himself.” 

“There you are!” exclaimed Aliss Bes- 
sie, in a despairing tone. “That's the way 
the lawyers and your manager talk. They 
coolly and without a qualm get him ar- 
rested, this young boy who has never in 
all his life shown any sign of criminal ten- 
dency. These horrid lawyers display the’r 
dreadful astuteness and ability in catching 
a lad who never tries to run away, and 
your manager pleads the rules of the 

jank. The rules! Fancy rules against a 
young boy's whole life!” 

Her uncle winced at this. 

“And like a lot of sheep they follow 
each other in a circle; there is absolutely 
no independence, no initiative. Why, the) 
even went so far as to suggest that you 
could do nothing, that you were bound hy 


rules and must follow like the rest of 
them; but | told them | knew betier.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Archibald in his most 
dignified manner. “I trust I have a mind 
of my own, but—” 

“Exactly! So I[ said to Mr. Dunn. 
‘Rules or no rules,’ | said, ‘my uncle wi!l 
do the fair thing.” And I know you will,” 
cried Miss Brodie triumphantly. “And if 
vou look at it, there’s a very big chance 
that the boy never did the thing, and cer- 
tainly if he did it at all it was when lhe 
was quite incapable Oh, I know quite 
well what the lawyers say. They go by 
the law—they've got to—but you—and-- 
and—l go by the—the real facts of the 
case.” Sir Archibald coughed gently. “I 
mean to say—well, you know, Uncle, quite 
well, you can tell what a man is by—well, 
by his game.” 

“His game!” 

“And by his eye.” 

“His eye! And‘his eye is—?” 

“Now, Uncle, be sensible! I mean to 
say, 1f you could only see him. Oh, | 
shall bring him to see you!” she crie:, 
with a sudden inspiration. 

Sir Archibald held up a deprecating 
hand. “Do not, I beg.” 

“Well, Uncle, you can trust my judg- 
ment, you know you can. You would 
trust me in—in—” For a moment Miss 
Brodie was at a loss; then her eyes feil 
upon the grunting, comfortable old mother 
pig, with her industrious litter. “Weil, 
don't I know good Wiltshires when I sce 
them ?” 

“Quite true,” replied her uncle solemn|, 
“and therefore, men.” 

“Uncle, you're very nearly rude.” 

“T apologize,” replied her uncle hastily. 
“But now, Bessie, my dear girl, seriously. 
as to this case, you must understand that 
I cannot interfere. The Bank—hem—the 
Bank is a great National—”’ 

Miss Bessie saw that the Guards were 
being called upon. She hastened to bring 
up her reserves. “I know, Uncle, I know ! 
| wouldn't for the world say a word 
against the Bank, but you see the case 
against the lad is at least doubtful.” 

“I was going on to observe,” resumed 
her uncle, judicially, “that the Bank—” 

“Don't misunderstand me, Uncle,” cried 
his niece, realizing that she had reached a 
moment of crisis. “You know I woul 
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not for a moment presume to interfere 
with the Bank, but,” here she deployed 
her whole force—the lad’s youth and 
folly; his previous good character, guar- 
anteed by Dunn, who knew men; his glor- 
ious game—no man who wasn't straight 
could play such a game !—the large chance 
of his innocence, the small chance of his 
guilt; the hide-bound rigidity of lawyers 
and bank managers, dominated by mere 
rules and routine, in contrast with tie 
open-minded independence of her uncic; 
the boy’s utter helplessness ; his own father 
having been ready to believe the worst— 
“just think of it, Uncle, his own father 
thinking of himself and of his family name 
—much he has ever done for his family 
name!—and not of his own boy, and—” 
here Miss Brodie’s voice took a lower key, 
“and his mother died some five or six 
years ago, when he was thirteen or four- 
teen, and I know, you know, that is hard 
on a boy.” In spite of herself, and to her 
disgust, a tremor came into her voice and 
a rush of tears to her eyes. 

Her uncle was smitten with dismay. 
Only on one terrible occasion since she 
had emerged from her teens had he seen 
his niece in tears. The memory of that 
terrible day swept over his soul. Some- 
thing desperate was doing. Hard as the 
little man was to the world agaist which 
he had fought his way to his present posi- 
tion of distinction, to his niece he was soft- 
hearted as a mother. “There, there!” he 
exclaimed hastily. “We'll give the boy a 
chance. No mother, eh? And a con- 
founded prig for a father! No wonde- 
the boy goes all wrong!” Then with suc- 


den vehemence he cried, striking one han 
into the other, “No, by—! that is, we will 
certainly give the lad the benefit of the 
doubt. Cheer up, lassie! You've no need 
to look ashamed,” for his niece was wiping 
her eyes in manifest disgust. “Indeed,” ke 
said, with a heavy attempt at playfulness, 
“you are a most excellent diplomat.” 

“Diplomat, Uncle!’ cried the girl, vehe- 
ment indignation in her voice and face. 
“Diplomat!” she cried again. “You don’t 
mean that I’ve not been quite sincere!” 

“No, no, no; not in the least, my dear! 
But that you have put your case with 
admirable force.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, with a brief of re- 
lief, “I just put it as | feel it. And it 
is not a bit my putting it, Uncle, but it is 
just that you are a dear and—well, a real 
sport; you love fair play.” The girl sud- 
denly threw her strong, young arms about 
her uncle’s neck, drew him close to her, 
and kissed him almost as if she had been 
his mother. 

The littke man was deeply touched, but 
with true Scotch horror of a demonstra- 
tion, he cried, “Tut, tut, lassie, ye’re makin’ 
an auld fule o’ your uncle. Come now, 
be sensible!” 

“Sensible! echoed his niece, kissing 
him again. “That's my living description 
among all my acquaintance. It is their 
gentle way of reminding me that the ordi- 
nary feminine graces of sweetness and 
general loveliness are denied me.” 

“And more fools they!” grunted her 
uncle. “You're worth the hale caboodle 
o’ them.” 


(To be Continued) 








Christ and Socialism 
A Review of The Call of the Carpenter* 


By Patterson DuBois. 


O any Christian 
who can read 
this extraordi- 
nary book with 
a calm, unpreju- 
diced interest, it 
will open out a 
new _ horizon, 
and invest the 
Gospel and the 





Pauline epistles , 


with novel, although restricted poten- 
tiality. It is not meant by this that 
all the author's interpretations are to be 
accepted, nor even that the main conter- 
tions are tenable. He has a case to prove, 
and while his textual witnesses startle us 
by their testimony as he elicits it, it must 
not be forgotten that there is much which 
he never summons or quotes because it is 
not to his purpose and does not serve his 
one idea. 

Roughly speaking, the book is a social- 
istic life of Christ—or, more correctly. 
of the man and _ democrat, Jesus. 
Barring the divinity, no orthodox theo- 
logian or votary could exalt Jesus to a 
higher rating as the supreme humanitarian 
and leader of democracy. He becomes, in 
effect, the socialist’s God. He is the di- 
vinity of democracy. Conversely, Paul 
misinterprets Jesus, and sincerely but in 
effect, reverses the meaning of the intent 
and mission of Jesus. Paul was not of 
the proletariat, but of the imperial plu- 
tocracy. He meant to reinterpret the 
faith in a way to make it acceptable to 
materialistic, predatory Rome. He had no 
use for Galilee. He was Hellenistic, 
Pharisaic, Romanistic. He wanted to 
reform Rome and bring it to Jesus. But 
when Paul was converted it was not to 
Jesus the carpenter, but to Jesus a mag- 
nate—lord of a renewed Roman Empire. 
Christianity, to attract Rome, must be 
taken out of the leadership of uneducated 
workingmen and put into the hands of 


*THe CALL OF THE CARPENTER. By Bouck 
White. Doubleday, Page-& Co. 


people of culture. So Agrippa was almost 
persuaded. So reasons Mr. White toward 
the close of his book. 

But now to go back. The argument in 
brief is that the church is rapidly losing 
its power; its teaching is not that of 
Jesus. He was the ideal, the supreme 
democrat. His mission was to free man. 
Everywhere then, as now, one part of 
society exploited the other part. Rome’s 
conquests were in the interest of the capi- 
talist class. Economic motives held the 
empire together. Her slogan was “For 
Revenue Only.” All of her conquests 
rested on the union of privileged classes 
against the proletariat. She demanded no 
new patriotism from conquered peoples. 
Her genius for coalition exceeded her 
genius for conquest. Solidarity of capi- 
tal was Rome’s contribution to the world’s 
thought. To this, human life was sub- 
servient. It was an intimidation trust. 
Men were cheap. 

Against this exploitation of the working 
classes the Jews, and especially Galilee, 
revolted. Mary was aroused in the in- 
terest of freedom. Her son, Jesus, fol- 
lowing his mother’s instincts, took up the 
cause of the working classes and became 
their champion. The Socialist of our day 
is discovering it. So wonderful a leader 
was He that in time the people deified 
Him. It was not the Jewish proletariat 
that crucified Jesus, but a “handful of 
Romanized renegades among the Jewish 
privileged class.” ‘This, according to Mr. 
White, is the essence of the life of Jesus. 

The quotations from the words of Jesus 
which the author cites in illustration of his 
theory that Jesus was simply a champion 
social reformer are, in the aggregate, at 
first sight, quite startling. The reader be- 
comes conscious of an emphasis which is, 
to say the least, novel and interesting. The 
argument, nevertheless, is too one-sided 
and too cock-sure of all its interpretations 
and too predetermined, to be convincing. 
It has but one side. It ignores much or 


(Continued on page 669) 
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The Significance of Owen Johnson 
By R. L. White Perkins 


HAVE been 


toiefsky’s Crime 
and Punish- 
ment,’ said a 
Boston critic to 
me. ‘*“Why 
haven't we some- 
one who's sig- 
nificant, like 
those Russians ?” 

[ ventured the assurance that we have 
a man who is significant. That man is 
Owen Johnson. He is now but thirty- 
three. At forty-three, how inferior will 
he be to the Russians? Be it noted here 
that Johnson’s favorite authors are Balzac. 
Turgenieff, Gogol and their brotherhood: 
that he regards Anna Karenina as the 
greatest novel. 

The Owen Johnson who has made mil- 
lions laugh at the absurd “Great Pancake 
Record” will make America see itself as a 
living folk, with great problems to flower 
into high art. He has perception. He 
need not fancy a Balkan State to get 
romance ; he finds it in a schoolboy’s tears. 
He has an artistic conscience. (I am told 
that he once tore up a complete novel, be- 
cause it did not satisfy him.) 

Stover at Yale, published as a serial in 
“McClure’s,’ and in book form this 
spring is, I think, the first novel of college 
life that really reaches the soul of that 
peculiar existence. Yet it never forgets 
that college is but a part of the nation. 

Permit me to quote from a letter writ- 
ten me by a young friend, a graduate of 
Yale, now in journalism in California: 


How about Stover, you ask. Great stuff. It 
gets the feel of Yale. You know when a fel- 
low bucks the ordinary college story, with a 
ccuple of dress suits and a pretty prom. girl and 
a football in it, you don’t feel that’s college life. 
It strikes you like a bunch of wax dummies. 
But Stover—first it interested me. I read it 
when I ought to have been doing an assign- 
ment. 

I was talking it over with a chap out here in 
Leland Stanford University, and a cub on an 
Oakland paper who’s a recent grad of Erskine 
College, and a desk man on the Associated 
Press, who’s never been to college. They'd all 
found it hit them hard. The A. P. man, who's 


reading Dos-. 


a considerable grouch, hates colleges. He said 
“I like Stover just because it isn’t merely rah 
rah boys and deah old campus. It’s American 
Stover is up against the same problems that 
America is facing—the old democracy going t 
pot; polo-playing down at Burlingame a lot mor: 
important than baseball. And Owen Johnsor 
seems to know that his college problems are only 
suggestions of the bigger game. Pike an 
Swazey- and the other rough-neck college men 
in Stover mean real America to me.” 

The other college men told me they'd felt 
reading it as though it -had been written about 
their own colleges. Somehow it seemed as 
though Owen Johnson had caught the insid 
spirit of college life all through the country. | 
noticed an editorial on Stover in a Cornell pape: 
here at the University Club. 

I wonder if it isn’t just because Johnson has 
made his story true to Yale that he’s made it 
true to all colleges and, as the A. P. grouch said, 
to America. 

Because I sure do feel that he’s made it true 
to Yale. hen I read it I could just see myself 





Owen Johnson 


beating it across the Green again, and asking 
Rosenberg the presser where Dwight Hall was, 
so I could find me a room. (I was greener than 
the Green). And I can see myself wondering 
whether I’d heel the Record, and sitting talking 
quietly under the elms spring evenings of Senior 
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year; and building the big bonfire after the 
game, crisp lively November evenings. Reading 
ordinary college stories, I get critical; the best 
I can do for most of them is to say, “Well, that 
isn’t bad; I guess that author guy must have 





Owen Johnson 


stopped in at Heub’s for a high-ball.” But when 
i'm reading Stover I’m really at Yale myself, 
again. 

Whether my correspondent is afflicted 
with too great enthusiasm or not | can 
scarce ascertain; but distinctly it appears 
to me, reading Stover at Yale as an out- 
sider, considering it strictly as a work of 
art, that Owen Johnson has here made 
real persons. The eyes moisten when 
Stover, after his brilliant football game, 
walks off the field and sees “a strange]; 
excited white-haired old man lifting his 
hat to him.” 1, who have never sedulously 
perused sporting pages, have the feeling 
that it is my college that has lost. 

With Stover, | find future America be- 
ginning its work here in college days. And 
with Stover I fight the iniquitous society 
system—without sentimental melodrama 
in our attitude, furthermore. 

The significance of Owen Johnson 
really demands a closer consideration of 
his surprisingly varied novels than can be 
given here. | shall not touch his cele 
brated stories of Lawrenceville life, for 


their gay sport is known throughout the 
laughter-loving nation. But glance at 
Max Fargus, which was published in 
1goo., 

Max Fargus, the miserly owner of 
oyster houses, gets into the clutches of 
what Mr. Johnson terms “shyster law- 
yers.”” The result is tragedy, gray, terri- 
ble. The atmosphere of the book is like 
one of those pitiless fogs beneath the 
grim iron Elevated on Sixth Avenue, re- 
lieved only by sordid shops. Through 
this stalks the ugly, pitiful figure of old 
Max Fargus, a man of force, a giant. 
Johnson has made of him one of those 
elemental figures who, as in Russian liter- 
ature, teach us that life is not composed 
of glossy desk surfaces, and cheerful 
theater parties. The book is not gay— 
even Johnson's humor, his best-known 
characteristic, appears only in the sar- 
donic manner in which he unsparingly 
embroils quite all of his dramatis per- 
sone in the stolid unhappiness of the end- 
ing. but it is a great book; one which 
makes even a careless walk down one of 
the New York side streets pregnant with 
suggestions of other great tragedies and 
comedies. It is better to see Max Far- 
guses than to pass gnarled men on the 
streets unheedingly. And, most of all, one 
finds the Max Fargus in one’s own self. 

In the Name of Liberty, published in 
1905, is a story of the French revolution, 
with some of the same pessimism of 
Max Fargus. Through the surge and 
shock of street riots, guillotine execu- 
tions, hasty love, saunters the calmly ob- 
servant Dossonville, always for liberty, but 
always observing, “O Liberty, what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” 

Both Max Fargus and In the Name of 
Liberty show the preparations for real- 
ism, the startling insight into real life and 
real scenes, which Johnson is at last 
showing in Stover at Yale. The side street 
near Second Avenue, where Max Fargus 
rented a stodgy red brick house, is vivid 
to me. And his French novel (for which, 
| understand, he prepared by a three- 
vears’ residence in Paris) has remarkable 
touches that would, I fancy, reveal even 
to one who had never seen France, the 
grimy corners of Old Paris as they still 
intrude on the dignity of new buildings 
and boulevards. Furthermore, the reader 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE 


notes that Jn the Name of Liberty is for- 
ever set apart from ordinary “historica! 
novels” by genuine characterization and 
love scenes. The hero does not snatch a 
pen-and-ink kiss from a paper heroine. 

Says Nicole, the wistful flower girl of 
In the Name of Liberty, to gallant young 
Citoyen Barabant, “You understand noth- 
ing of women. You assume rights over 
me and my actions, and yet what right 
have you?” Their relation is indeed, as 
Johnson calls it, “one of those subtle con- 
flicts of the sexes in which the one who 
loves the more unselfishly is foredoomed 
to defeat.” 

Just as in Stover at Yale Johnson has 
given us the real, subtle, complex prob- 
lems of a real collegian—his lonely walks, 
as well as his football glory—without sac- 
rificing the interest and thrill and pathos, 
so in Jn the Name of Liberty has he, with- 
out sacrificing the drama of tumbrils anc 
mobs, given us a real love scene ;' ending 
neither in insincere “happiness,” nor yet 
in turgid tragedy. Nicole of the streets, 
and Barabant, of the salons, could never 
be permanently happy, so, when they are 
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parted, one feels, “Here is romance with 
sincerity in it.” 

One could, turning from his novels for 
a time, indulge in a whole essay on Owen 
Johnson as a_ short-story writer. His 
Lawrenceville stories, appearing in “The 
Saturday Evening Post,” were followed 
as eagerly by schoolboys of his heroes’ age 
as they were by adult readers. One critic 
calls “The Future President,” in which 
poor little Snorky Green, drowsily endur- 
ing a class on a perfect spring afternoon, 
gloriously dreams that he has become a 
national hero, but awakens to the instruc- 
tor’s sarcastic “Dreaming of the jigger 
shop, eh, Green?” one of the greatest of 
the short stories produced in America—- 
where the short story, the skyscraper and 
negro melodies are the only distinctive 
arts. 

As to the drama, Owen Johnson has 
here a debatable future. It was he who 
persuaded Mme. Nazimova to leave the 
Russian Company, learn English, and 
stay in the United States. He wrote for 
her The Comet, an intense, terrible play, 
in which an actress, returning from her 
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triumphs to the town of her youth, finds 
ae unhappiness and noble tragedy. 
This Nazimova played for two years in 
repertoire. 

Recently, Mme. Simone appeared in 
New York—and soon she will appear “on 
the road’—in Johnson’s adaptation of 
Donnay’s Return from Jerusalem. Never 
was there a more creditable piece of work. 
Johnson, conscientious though he is, had 
to adapt the play in exactly four days, and 
this he succeeded in doing, though the 





Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 


In Bermuda, 1912 


translator of the play has a task almost 
as difficult as the original author, for he 
must present dialog and scenes natural to 
his own country, while bound by the orig- 
inal idioms and ideas. Not only is John- 
son’s English dialog natural and dramatic 
—nervous with real life—but, further- 
more, (and here I am making a statement 
not widely known but absolutely author- 
ized) Johnson performed the great task 
of changing Donnay’s intensely anti- 





Semitic play to a drama which gives both 
the Jewish and the Christian sides of that 
ceaseless subtle race conflict with absolute 
fairness to both sides. 

Here, then, we have a great American 
artist. So young; only thirty-three last 
August; yet a trained, professional artist. 
True, he has been writing for seventeen 
years. But it is at once astounding to 
see so young a man with such versatility, 
such a conception of life, and gratifying 
to realize that Johnson has before him 
thirty or forty years of great work. What 
may we expect? Almost anything. For, 
unlike most writers, he has not been 
tempted by success to change his ideals 
He grows. His latest book, Stover at 
Yale, is his greatest. I am told by an 
editor with whom Johnson has discussed 
his next novel, The Sixty-first Second, 
that it has the most excitingly ingenious 
mystery plot that he has ever heard. This 
novel will appear serially in “McClure’s,” 
beginning next autumn. Another novel 
which he has planned will deal most real- 
istically with a subtle phase of New York 
life: the innumerable young women who, 
urged by discontent, vague ambition and 
ignorance, come up to New York expect- 
ing wealth and culture, only to find weary, 
precarious livelihoods. 

But a sketch of single future novels will 
give no proof of a theory of mine, which 
I offer rather diffidently: That Johnson 
will make a whole Comédie Humaine ot 
this diverse American life. Already, in 
his Lawrenceville stories and Stover at 
Yale, he has created a series of charac- 
ters, beloved or merely amusing, who are 
living people, appearing in various books 
just as real people appear in various cir- 
cles of society. ‘Tough McCarthy, Charlie 
De Soto, Garry Cockerell reappear in 
Stover at Yale as welcome old friends. 
I trust that we shall yet see Stover in other 
novels of the greater life beyond college. 
For this Balzac method, with the continu- 
ity it gives to Johnson’s work, is no small 
element in his broad social significance. 
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Owen Johnson 


By Sinclair Lewis 


N_ Sixty-seventh 
Street near 
sroadway, = in 
New York, is a 
beautiful apart- 
ment. A lofty- 
ceilinged room 
filled but not 
cluttered = with 
beautiful things 
from China and 

Europe gives one a low charming den, of 

white furniture, with desks and smoking 

materials, and beyond this are other 
rooms, and the low chatter of maids in 
the kitchen. 

In come two people who. seem to domi- 
nate and fill even the expanses of. the 
apartment: Qwen Johnson, broad shoul- 
dered, energetic, filled with life; his eyes 
intensely black and interested; very 
young, but very much the master of him- 
self. His beautiful wife, who, as Esther 
Cobina, a San Francisco girl, sang in 
Grand Opera in Germany, is as delightful 
as he. Though she is exquisitely metro- 
politan, Mrs. Johnson was born on an Ore- 
gon ranch, and has ridden bronchos and 
swung lariats. 

He talks of his work. Unquestionably, 
Owen Johnson is interested in himself, and 








Owen Johnson 


In his thirteenth year 


not at all shy in telling what he can and 
will do. Only, everything he says is so 
abundantly true that one never thinks of 
him as self-centered. Rather, it is his tre- 
mendous energy. Most Americans, he 
tells you, are absurdly amateurish in their 
attitude toward work; while he, from his 
childhood, has taken the professional atti- 





Owen Johnson 


At seventeen 


tude; has been deliberately a writer. From 
the day when, at the age of six, he had 
his first “story” accepted by “St. Nicho- 
las,” to now, he has never faltered in his 
intention (he does not merely desire; he 
unyieldingly intends and accomplishes) of 
being essentially an artist; not a mere 
amateur, scribbling for vanity or an easy 
living. 

He fills the stage. You cannot forget 
him in a crowd. You carry away from 
him an image of his pleasant laugh and 
confident interest in everything, including 
himself. You understand, seeing him, 
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how he can put such force into a descrip- 
tion of Stover’s rebellion against the Yale 
Sophomore societies. Later, reading his 
work, you are a little astonished to find that 
so strenuous and young a man—only 


Owen Johnson 


With his son, Robert Underwood Johnson, 2nd 


thirty-three—can be so delicately subtle 
and perceptive, however. Then you re- 
member that he is not merely the young 
Yale graduate; he is also the artist, whose 
years of training have included that dwell- 
ing in Paris and reading of Turgenieff 
which, says George Moore, made Henry 
James what he is. 

Owen Johnson is strenuous in many 
ways. He could be a fighter in politics, or 
he could boss a thousand men in a canyon 
excavation, if he wanted to. Though, as 
a youngster, he was too delicate to play 
football, to-day one would take it for 
granted that he must have had all of 
Stover’s athletic experiences himself. His 
golf and tennis, at the Stockbridge Club, 
are the sports of an athlete. 

He is fighting, now—against the nar- 
rowing, emasculating Society System of 
the colleges. His articles in “Collier's,” 
starting in March, have declared very 
frankly that the old purposes of Yale, 
Harvard and others—democratic fellow- 
ship and learning—have given place to a 
struggle for empty social “honors ;” that 
artificial standards and the machine activ- 
ities of “crowds” have swallowed person- 
ality and senses of values. 
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\nother fight of his is that against the 
theatrical managers. He has declared, 
frankly, that he is not going to write any 
successors to his admirable play, 7: 
Comet, played by Nazimova, till he is 
well enough known so that he can defy 
the managers, with their stupidity, which 
permits them to pay thousands a week to 
a star, and then entrust a highly important 
secondary role to a mere bumpkin. 

Few are the writers who have been liv- 
ing so keenly, broadly, awakenedly, as has 
Owen Johnson. In Yale, he had much the 
same share in the abolition of the old 
Sophomore societies that he ascribes to 
Dink in Stover. These societies had be- 
come all-dominant. Johnson was a mem- 
ber of one; but he founded a new, demo- 
cratic sort of society, “The Wigwam,” 
composed of two camps of twenty men 


Robert Underwood Johnson 
Editor of ‘The Century ”’ 
With Owen Johnson’s son 


each. 


The camps met informally, de- 
bated, and the winning camp at the end 


of the year gave the other a dinner. The 
debates got the men interested in a hun- 
dred vital topics of the day: art, litera- 
ture, politics, big business. But even that 
was less important than the fellowship in 
which the sons of New York millionaires 
mingled happily, over pipes and stoups of 
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Mory’s ale, with men “earning their way.” 
The actual Wigwam is reproduced excel- 
lently in Stover. 

Johnson was elected chairman of the 
“Yale Lit,” the oldest college magazine in 
the country. In his junior year he an- 
nounced to his fellow editors that he was 
going to write a leader attacking the auto- 
cratic Sophomore societies. His friends 
begged him to wait till after “Tap Day,” 
lest he fail to be elected to a Senior so- 
ciety. Probably, they warned him, he 
would be elected to “Skull and Bones,” for 
which the offending Sophomore societies 
were mere approaches, if he kept still. 
But he wrote his leader; cheerfully saw 
himself passed over on “Tap Day,” and, 
still more cheerfully, saw the Sophomore 
societies abolished by the president. 

It may be guessed, from this, that 
Johnson was not imagining the feats of 
other men when he pictured Stover’s great 
fight. In the same way, he himself was a 
party in much of the delightful mischief 
described in his stories of boarding school 
life—The Varmint and Prodigious "Hicke y. 
It was he, himself, who held the skeleton 
while “Hickey” attached it to a rope hung 
from a ventilator. It was he who ex- 
perienced the agony of muffing a ball, and 
being attacked by the whole baseball team, 
which he has described as the Varmint’s 
first experience with Lawrenceville ath- 
letics. Johnson sat on the roof when “Old 
Ironsides”” (now a New York real estate 
broker) slid off and got filled with gravel. 

Even before he went to Lawrenceville, 
delicate though he was, he got a well- 
deserved reputation for mischief, at the 
Morse School, New York. At a recent 
alumni dinner of that school Johnson, 
speaking, said, “I suppose that I was the 
worst boy that ever went through Morse.” 
He expected to hear the ordinary, “Aw— 
I was twice as bad.” But to a man, old 
fellows and former masters, the alumni 
shouted, “You were!” 

To trace his literary career: it began, 
publicly, as has been said, at six! Mr. 


Johnson was so fortunate as to have for 


father Robert Underwood Johnson, the 
much honored editor of “The Century 
Magazine.” His father never wanted 
Owen to be a writer. He suggested land- 
scape gardening as a better craft! He 


has never for a second used his great po- 
sition to lift his son into fame. 

As a lad of twelve, with the son of 
Richard Watson Gilder, Owen Johnson 
got out a paper, with probably the honest- 
est heading ever printed, “Published as 
often as we can get it out.” Two num- 
bers appeared, eleven months apart. The 
proceeds were given to the Washington 
Memorial Arch fund, and_ so stately 
Washington Square already has, in a way, 
a memorial to Johnson! 

At Lawrenceville, Johnson founded the 
“Literary Magazine,” and did a distinctly 
new thing in school journalism; he de- 
manded that the contributors write of 
things they really knew. He warned the 
boys who wrote love stories that they 
would be strangled on sight; and tales of 
damosels and fair knights be returned 
without thanks. Consequently he had 
Southern boys writing of coon hunts. 
Northerners of logging camp vacations. 
Johnson himself made a definite begin- 
ning of his career by writing Lawrence- 
ville stories. These he has not attempted 
to republish, because he regards them as 
lacking in perspective. Among the boys 
who worked with him on the “Lawrence- 
ville Lit.” was Stephen French Whitman, 
author of Predestined. In Yale, Mr. John- 
son followed the same demand for real- 
istic writing. Already he had formulated 
his doctrine: “Don’t invent—interpret !” 

In his senior year at Yale, he began his 
first novel, Arrows of the Almighty. 
Shortly after graduation came his first 
marriage. His wife died some years ago, 
leaving him three children, and Mr. John- 
son was remarried this year. With his 
first wife he spent nearly three years in 
France, where he wrote most of Jn the 
Name of Liberty. 

Though his first two novels, and Mar 
Fargus, and his play The Comet were 
successful, it was with the schoolboy 
stories that he first became really famous. 

Reading these, Professor Brander Mat- 
thews, of Columbia, said to Mr. Johnson, 
“You're going to do a college novel, too, 
aren't you?) You must—and you will!” 

Johnson was not certain that a real col- 
lege novel could be written. All the at- 
tempts in America, except for Flandrau’s 
Harvard stories, had resulted only in 
sketches of athletics and noise. Besides, 
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he was not yet ready to do it. Just as he 
waited till long after Lawrenceviile, so he 
wanted to wait till he had a broad enough 
perspective on Yale life, and plenty to 
say. Not till a year ago was he satisfied 
with the countless ideas and plot-threads 
he had been thinking of for years. Then 
he began Stover at Yale. 

To-day there are few busier men than 
Owen Johnson. “Collier's” articles, three 
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serials promised to “McClure’s,” half a 
dozen short stories contracted for, the 
adaptation of The Return from Jerusalem 
from the French recently completed—he 
has a hundred demands from managers 
and editors; but he keeps calm through it 
all; for there is strong nerve as well as 
alive nerves, in his impressive big body. 
The future is his. We prophesy that he 
can do anything he wants to. 


Owen Johnson, the Eternal Boy 


By Tom 


ROBABLY _ it’s 
because Owen 
Johnson’s prep. 
school stories are 
so filled with the 
humor of sure- 
‘nuff boyhood 
that they make 
me sad. Any- 
way, I feel sort 
of weepy when 
I read them. It’s as if I’d forgotten my 
own kidhood and had it come back all in 
a lump. All its fool tricks and sorrows 





Graham 


and joys at once. Booth Tarkington said 
of the last instalment of The Varmint: 
“The joyful pathos of the last instalment 
choked me all up. It was so true and 
generally and specifically bully.” 

When you've met that old friend from 
Boggs’ Corners and yelled over the way 
the two of you robbed old Trowbridge’s 
beggy patch, and you go home still smiling, 
don’t you ever regret losing all that kid- 
hood? ‘That’s how I feel, reading John- 
son’s Lawrenceville stuff. 

I suppose that youngsters who are in 
school themselves only find the big laughs 
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‘Brian de Born Finnegan” The Old Roman 
Turkey Reiter 
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in Johnson. But the thing goes deeper. 
It isn’t just “typical American humor’— 
meanin’ slap-sticks with dynamite. It’s 
real life. When you read it you're a boy 
again. 

[ want to run over the books to show 
what I mean. They came gut first, for 
the most part, in the “Post,” and were 
afterwards published in book form. They 
are The Prodigious Hickey (first pub- 
lished as The Eternal Boy); The Hum- 
ming Bird, The Varmint and The Ten- 
nessee Shad. With these, of course, goes 
Johnson’s last book, Stover at Yale, for it 
takes up the Varmint’s further adventures. 
And it, too, for all it gets serious about 
the big problems of college life, has lots 


almost wrecked school discipline. He 
caused a burglar scare, and, when that 
same youngest master was hiking up the 
road after the “burglars,” he did feloni- 
ously abstract the master’s bed from his 
room, plant it in the baseball cage, anc 
spend a peaceful night therein. For all 
these offenses they fired him. 

Here Johnson puts in a beautiful bit of 
schoolboy psychology. Hickey had al- 
ways covered his tracks so well that there 
was no proof against him, and when, with- 
out absolute proof, they dispensed with 
his services to Satan, says Johnson, “noth- 
ing could comfort Hickey, neither the 
cheers nor the hundreds of silent hand- 
shakes. His spirit was broken. Neithe: 





From The Tennessee Shad 


of the same humor of the prep. school 
tales. The shaving of the professor’s dog, 
and Stover’s terrified stab at going into 
society in the glory of a sea-green shirt, 
are as funny even as the time the Ten- 
nessee Shad made the Uncooked Beef- 
steak wheelbarrow him around the campus 
after the Roman had growled “ten times 
around the Circle,” without adding “and 
walk.” 

The Prodigious Hickey was “agin” every- 
thing. He was always planning devilment. 
He imprisoned the youngest master in his 
room by extracting the doorknob. He 
stole the clapper from the school bell, and 
threw the schedule all out of kelter. He 
got up a fake political campaign which 


right nor justice existed. Raising his fist 
toward Tabby’s study window, he said 
brokenly, ‘he hadn’t any proof; no proof 
—damn him!” 

It brings back those cheerful days when 
we, too, were condemned merely on sus- 
picion. The Varmint, however, is John- 
son. Stover, the incredibly fresh, coming 
to Lawrenceville from a co-ed mollycoddle 
academy, can’t understand why the others 
kid him. But he learns. He finally be- 
comes football captain. Fighting his own 
fierce little fights, the savage, lovable cock- 
sparrow pecks his way into our hearts. 

I admit that the Dickensesque combina- 
tion of humor and deeper feeling in 
Johnson doesn’t show up so much in The 
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Tennessee Shad, hat describes the arch 
swindles of those young devils, the Shad 
and Doc Macnooder, who always had 
some light exercise, from catching Ger- 
man measles to promoting a prize fight. 
with which to liven up dull days. The 


" so well that a mere scholarly sporting edi- 
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Humming Bird describes a baseball game 


ter would grow yellow with envy, as he 


She smiled to Heaven's blue. 





reads of “daisy scorchers” and “clover 
kissers.”” Reading those two books, one 
merely curls his legs around the chande- 
lier and howls till he gets evicted. But if 
after roaring over those other books, a 
man doesn’t get kind of reminiscent, thea 
he’s never had a boyhood—a thing, I main- 
tain, that every man ought to get in, 
sooner or later, if convenient. 





The Forest Birch 


By Isabel S. Mason 


i ESIDE the forest stream she stood 

‘i B Arrayed in robes of green; 

is The sunlight fell in golden flood, 
And dripped the leaves between. 

The lichens kissed her form, and clung 
Pale handmaids to her grace. 

She rose a Queen the woods among, 
Full royal in her place. 


And as the loving soul that longs, 
In dreams of joy lies stilled; 
Her branches breathed a thousand songs 
lalf silent, all enthrilled. 
i. Their quivering rapture kissed the breeze 
. Where high her beauty grew, 


‘hove the heights of jiesser trees 
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George Bernard Shaw 
A Review of Archibald Henderson’s Biography* 


By Montrose J. Moses 


is difficult 
enough to get 
the real G. B. 5. 
from his illusive 
personality with- 
out having to 
dig for it from 
an encyclopedic 
volume purport- 
ing to be an au- 
thentic survey of 
“Tlis Life and Works.” But = after 
we have waded through Dr. Archibald 
Henderson's Boswellian task, we may 
safely say that his George Bernard Shaw 
has much in it of illuminating value ; that 
it is a biography which future biographers 
will have to consult and refer to time and 
time again. The prominent blemish 
throughout the entire work is the monu- 
mental seriousness with which Dr. Hen- 
derson has approached his subject. Shaw 
laughs out of place; his chuckle is heard 
from between his biographer’s rotund 
lines. But though Dr. Henderson in- 
volves himself in thought and in inter- 
pretation, as a whole the book does un- 
erringly track G. B. S. to his lair at un- 
expected moments. 

Invariably Shaw's biography will suffer 
by comparison with Shaw. Much rather 
would we have read this satyr’s own 
account of himself. But we have to re- 
main thankful to Dr. Henderson that he 
has been assiduous in his labors gnd that 
he has quoted copiously from full notes 
taken with Shaw in conversation ; further- 
more, that he has turned to obscure 
sources and made generous excerpts from 
Shaw's early effusions. So that the bulk 
of this encyclopedic biography is largely 
quoted matter, which is enlightening and 
also made available now for the first time 
between covers. 

One could write an “Edinburgh Re- 
view” estimate of Dr. Henderson's stu- 





*GroRGE BERNARD SHAW: His Life and Works. 
A Critical Biography (Authorized). By Archi- 
bald Herderson. Steward & Kidd, Cincinnati. 
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pendous book—his analysis of G. B. S. 
and his valuation of the intellectual atmos- 
phere in which Shaw developed to his 
present vogue. He not only sets forth 
to reveal one of the greatest human mys- 
teries of the nineteenth century, but he 
also attempts:to measure the century it- 
self. It would have been much better had 
Henderson contented himself with a nar- 
rower range; his book would have been 
more vivid and not so_ burdensome. 
G. B. S. is still alive. We can imagine 
him sitting back in a big armchair, occa- 
sionally running his hands through his 
red hair, laughing in a diobolian manner, 
and seeing the humor of Dr. Henderson’s 
task. Yet the author has been of service. 
His book, however difficult to compass at 
a glance, is nevertheless a mine of in- 
formation, with certain critical acumen 
which is lost in an overflow of verbiage 
and in an unnecessary introduction of by- 
product which could easily have been 
dispensed with. 

But there is no use quarreling with a 
man for not writing a biography other 
than the one he has. Frankly, | am glad 
I have had to read the book. I feel 
proud, in the way that the reader was 
proud after reading Vanity Fair. 1 know 
much more of Shaw than I did; I know 
where to turn for the material Dr. Hen- 
derson used, although it would have been 
kinder of him had he gathered his sources 
in a well-planned bibliography ; | have en- 
joyed the photographs with which the 
pages are embellished; I have chuckled 
over many amusing anecdotes. Dr. Hen- 
derson has had much room to do this in, 
and, what is more, he has done it. But, by 
the side of Shaw, he is a mighty serious 
chap. 

At the close of a fifty-four page letter 
to the author, G. B. S. tersely explained 
his share in this lifetime monument. He 
wrote, “I do not think what you propose 
is important as my biography ; but a thor- 
ough biography of any man who is up to 
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the chin in the life of his own time as I 
have been is worth writing as an histori- 
cal document; and therefore if you still 
care to face it, | am willing to give you 
what help I can. Indeed, you can force 
my hand to some extent; for any story 
that you start will pursue me to all eter- 
nity; and if there is to be a biography it 
is worth while to make it as accurate as 
possible.” 

Thus, Dr. Henderson, mathematician in 
a Southern college, authentically starts 
out to solve the problem wherein G. B. 5. 
is +, y, and z. Shaw’s early life was a 
battle, characterized by energy and cheek. 
Failure stared him in the face. “Life.” 
he philosophizes, “is like a battle; you 
have to fire a thousand bullets to hit one 
man. I was too busy firing to bother 
about the scoring.” In early days his 
pluck was inexhaustible, his daring un- 
bounded, his faith not half as developed 
as his brilliancy. The arrangement of 
Dr. Henderson's book is helpful; he pre- 
sents chapters on The Novelist, on The 
Fabian Society, on The Cart and the 
Trumpet, on Shavian Socialism, on the 
Art and Music Critic, on The Dramatic 
Critic, on The Playwright, and so on 
Through them all we find wonderful ex- 
amples of the exercise of Shaw’s will and 
the flaunting of brilliancy which has made 
the G. B. S. we know. Reading with a 
pencil, I find my book one mass of checks. 
Most of these circle remarks made by 
Shaw. Henderson's estimates are com- 
monplace but necessary; in no way is he 
brilliant, and his analyses of the social- 
istic doctrine and of the men who shaped 
the economic G. B. S. are not particularly 
vivid. And after weighing this biography 
[ give Dr. Henderson credit for having 
created in my mind a clearer idea of the 
diobolian methods of G. B. §., and a bet- 
ter portrait of the real man beneath it all. 
Shaw’s cynicism, his recklessness, his lati- 
tude, are consciously used for the sake of 
irritation. Once he cried out, “Call me 
disagreeable, only call me something, for 
then I have roused you from your stupid 
torpor and made you think a_ new 
thought.” 
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Can one imagine G. L. S$. bashful? Is 
it not difficult to think of him as trembling 
whenever he had a public address to 
make! It was so in the days of the cart 
and trumpet when he lectured every Sun- 
day “on some subject I wanted to teach 
myself.” And he finally developed in 
himself a picturesque power of oratory 
which must have been striking; even he, 
recording one of his discourses, declares 
with his customary flaunting of his boast- 
ful self, “I made a speech that would 
have made a bishop swear and a sheep 
fight.” 

It is a good thing that Dr. Henderson 
has written his book. If one has the 
courage to go through a badly manufac- 
tured volume, one will lay it down finally 
with an excellent idea of what the answer 
to the problem of G. B. S. will be. Asa 
personal opinion, I do not think that the 
time was ripe for such a serious attempt 
to depict Shaw. And if a biography had 
to be written, I believe that something 
more concise would have had wider ap- 
preciation. As it is Dr. Henderson will 
hardly find himself extensively followed. 
To add to the humor of his enterprise, 
why did he not get Shaw to write one of 
his illuminating introductions? Let it not 
be thought that we do not realize the task 
the author set himself; we do. And it 
must have been an education in itself to 
live day in and day out with G. B. S., 
fighting over battles long since fought, 
and writing amidst a continual shower of 
wit. 

[ should say that Dr. Henderson has 
laboriously done a task which should have 
been accomplished lightly; there are no 
incisive statements of his, no clearly de- 
fined attitudes. Though he might vary 
in his opinions, he utters his variations 
falteringly. Dr. Henderson himself may 
at some future date think it wise to ex- 
tract from his voluminous notes and from 
his enormous biography sufficient matter 
to write a more intimate estimate of 
G. B.S. There are several ways of solv- 
ing the problem, and Henderson has 
chosen the longest. It had to be written. 
Such a volume is too heavy to temain in 
one’s system. 
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Life in London 





By Arnold Bennett 


I. The Restaurant 


OU have a cer- 
tain complacency 
in entering it, 
because it is one 
of the twenty 
monster res- 
taurants of 
London. The 
name glitters in 
the public mind. 
“Where shal! 
we dine?” The name suggests itself; by 

the immense force of its notoriety it 

comes unsought into the conversation like 

a thing alive. “All right! Meet you in 

the Lounge at 7.45.” You feel—what- 

ever your superficial airs—that you are 
in the whirl of correctness as you hurry, 
of course late, out of a taxi into the 

Lounge. ‘There is something about the 

word “Lounge!” Space and freedom in 

the Lounge, and a foretaste of luxury; 
and it is inhabited by the haughty of the 
earth! You are not yet a prisoner, in the 

Lounge. Then an official with the metal- 

lic insignia of authority takes you apart. 

He is very deferential—but with the in- 

timidating deference of a limited company 

that pays forty per cent. You can go up- 

stairs—though he doubts if there is im- 

mediately a table—or you can go down- 

stairs. (Strange, how in the West End 
when once you quit the street you must 
always go up or down; the planet’s sur- 
face is forbidden to you; you lose touch 
with it; the ground-landlord has taken it 
and hidden it.) You go downstairs; you 
are hypnotised into going downstairs ; and 
you go down and down, one of a pro- 


cession, until a man entrenched in a recess 
furnished to look like a ready-made 
tailor’s, accepts half your clothing and 
adds it to his stock. He does not ask for 
it; he need not; you are hypnotised 
Stripped, you go further down and down. 
You are now part of the tremendous 
organism ; you have left behind not merely 
your clothing, but your volition; your 
number is in your hand. 

Suddenly, as you pass through a door- 
way, great irregular vistas of a subterra- 
nean chamber discover themselves to you, 
limitless. You perceive that this won- 
drous restaurant ramifies under all Lon- 
don, and that a table on one verge is be- 
neath St. Paul's Cathedral, and a table 
on the other verge beneath the Albert 
Memorial. All the tables—all the thou- 
sands of tables—are occupied. An official 
comes to you and, putting his mouth to 
your ear (for the din is terrific), tells you 
that he will have a table for you in three 
minutes. You wait, forlorn. It reminds 
you of waiting at the barber’s for a shave, 
except that the barber gives you an easy- 
chair and a newspaper. Here you must 
stand; and you must gather your skirts 
about you and stand firm to resist the 
shock of blind waiters. Others are in 
your case; others have been waiting 
longer than you, and at every moment 
more arrive. You wait. The diners see 
you waiting, and you wonder whether 
they are eating slowly on purpose. At 
length you are led away, far, far from the 
pit’s mouth, into a remote working of the 
mine. You watch a man whisk away fou! 
plates and glasses, and cover offense with 
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a pure white cloth. You sit. You are 
saved, and human nature is such that you 
feel positively grateful to the limited com- 
pany. 

You begin to wait again, having been 
deserted by your saviours. And then your 
wandering attention notices behind you, 
under all the other sounds, a steady sound 
of sizzling. And there fat, greasy men, 
clothed and capped in white, are throwing 
small fragments of animal carcases onto 
a huge red fire, and pulling them off in 
the nick of time, and flinging them on to 
plates which are continually — being 
snatched away by flying hands. The grill, 
as advertised! And you wait, helpless, 
through a period so long that if a live cow 
and a live sheep had been led into the 
restaurant to satisfy the British passion 
for realism in eating, there would have 
been time for both animals to be mur- 
dered, dismembered and fried before the 
gaze of a delighted audience. But fear 
not! The deity of the organism, though 
unseen, is watching over you. You have 
not been omitted from the divine plan. 
Presently a man approaches with a 
gigantic menu, upon which are printed 
the names of hundreds of marvelous 
dishes, and you can have any of them— 
and at most reasonable prices. Only, you 
must choose at once. You must say in- 
stantly to the respectful but inexorable 
official exactly what you will have. You 
are lost in the menu as in a labyrinth, as 
in a jungle at nightfall. . . . Quick! 
For, as you have waited, so are others 
waiting! Out with it! You drop the 
menu. “Roast beef and Yorkshire pud- 
ding—Guinness.” The magic phrase re- 
leases you. In the tenth of a second the 
official has vanished. A _ railway truck 
laden with the gifts of Cuba and Sumatra 
and the monks of the Chartreuse sweeps 
majestically by, blotting out the horizon; 
and lo! no sooner has it glided past than 
you see men hastening towards you with 
plates and bottles. With an astounding 
celerity the beef and the stout have ar- 
rived—out of the unknown and the un- 
knowable, out of some secret place in the 
center of the earth, where rows and rows 
of slices of beef and bottles of stout wait 
enchanted for your word. 

All the thousands of tables scintillate 
with linen and glass and silver and steel 
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and ivory, and are bright with flowers; 
ten thousand blossoms have _ been 
wrenched from their beds and marshaled 
here in captive regiments to brighten the 
beef and stout on which your existence 
depends The carpet is a hot crimson 
bed of flowers. The whole of the ceiling 
is carved and painted and gilded; not a 
square inch of repose in the entire busy 
expanse of it; and from it thousands of 
blinding electric bulbs hang down like 
stalactites. The walls are covered with 
enormous mirrors perversely studded 
with gold nails and framed in gold sculp- 
ture. And these mirrors fling everything 
remorselessly back at you. So that the 
immensity and the glow of the restaurant 
are multiplied to infinity. The band is 
fighting for its life. An agonized violinist, 
swaying and contorting in front of the 
band, squeezes the last drop of juice out 
of his fiddle. The “selection” is Carmen. 
But Carmen raised to the second power, 
with every piano, forte and adagio exag- 
gerated to the last limit; Carmen com- 
posed by Sousa and executed by super- 
Sicilians ; a Carmen deafening and excru- 
ciating! And amid all this light and 
sound, amid the music and the sizzling, 
and the clatter of plates and glass, and 
the reverberation of the mirrors, and the 
whirring of the ventilators, and the sheen 
of gold, and the harsh glitter of white, 
and the dull hum of hundreds of strenu- 
ous conversations, and the hoarse cries of 
the pale demons at the fire, and the haste, 
and the crowdedness, and the people wait- 
ing for your table—you eat. You prac- 
tice the fine art of dining. 

In a paroxysm the music expires. The 
effect is as disconcerting as though the 
mills of God had stopped. Applause, 
hearty and prolonged, resounds in the 
bowels of the earth. You learn 
that the organism exists because people 
really like it. 

This is a fearful and a romantic place. 
Those artists who do not tingle to the 
romance of it are dead and have forgotten 
to be buried. The romance of it rises 
grandiosely story beyond story. For you 
must know that while you are dining in 
the depths, the courtesans and their pos- 
sessors are dining in the skies. And the 
most romantic and impressive thing about 
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it all is the invisible secret thoughts, be- 
neath the specious bravery, of the un- 
countable multitude gathered together 
under the spell of the brains that invented 
the organism. Can you not look through 
the transparent faces of the young men 
with fine waistcoats and neglected boots, 
and of the young women with concocted 
hats and insecure gay blouses, and.of the 
waiters whose memories are full of Swiss 
mountains and Italian lakes and German 
beer gardens, and of the violinist who 
was proclaimed a Kubelik at the Conser- 
vatoire and who now is carelessly pro- 
nounced “jolly good” by eaters of beef- 
steaks? Can you not look through, and 
see the wonderful secret preoccupations ? 
[f so, you can also pierce walls and floors, 
and see clearly into the souls of the cooks 
and the sub-cooks, and the cellar-men, and 
the commissionaires in the rain, and the 
washers-up. They are all there, includ- 


Next Month ; 


ing the human beings with loves and am- 
bitions who never do anything for ever 
and ever but wash up. These are wistful, 
but they are not more wistful than the 
seraphim and cherubim of the upper 
floors. The place is grandiose and im- 
posing; it has the dazzle of extreme suc- 
cess; but when you have stared it down 
it is wistful enough to make you cry. 

Accidentally your eye rests on the gor- 
geows frieze in front of you, and after a 
few moments, among the complex scroll- 
work and interlaced Cupids, you discern 
a monogram, not large, not glaring, not 
leaping out at you, but concealed in fact 
rather modestly! You decipher the mono- 
gram. It contains the initials of the lim- 
ited company paying forty per cent., and 
also of the very men whose brains in- 
vented the organism. They are men. 
They may be great men; they probably 
are; but they are men. 


‘The Club”’ 


The Bay of Monterey 


By Washington Van Dusen 


OM and rest beside the bay, 
Drink the heaven of its calm, 


Where the cypress sheds its balm, 


\nd the surges chant a psalm 
To the cliffs of Monterey! 


Come and dream beside the bay, 


Near the fields of fadeless green, 


Where bright flowers are always seen, 


And the skies, deep blue serene, 


Tints the bay of Monterey. 


Come and watch when parting day 
Adds its golden touch supreme ; 
When the waters glow and gleam, 
And the heavens lie adream 

On the bay of Monterey. 


O, sweet cliffs of Monterey, 


Still in fancy far away 


I can see your sapphire bay, 


Hear your surges, murmured lay 
Lull the shores of Monterey! 
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TRIFLE over a 
half century ago 
a tall, slender 
lad of sixteen 
was among 
those who were 
dubbed “Fresh- 
ies” by the 
young __ soldiers 
at our Academy 
on the shores of 
the Hudson. The father of the boy 
wanted his son to serve his country as 
he had served it, for the elder Whistler 
is known to every army man as one of 
the ablest engineers who wore the uwni- 
form, although his greatest ability was not 
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Wash Sketch 
Made while a cadet 


Whistler’s West Point Drawings 


A Unique and Little Known Collection 
By Day Allen Willey 
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shown until he took up his life in far- 
away Russia as the adviser of the Czar. 
When James McNeil Whistler entered 
West Point, he performed the routine of 
the cadet life—mounting guard, drilling 
with his battalion, doing sentry duty by 
night as well as by day. Thus it was that 
he has left behind him a collection of his 
work which, while executed with juvenile 
fingers, shows his originality so clearly 
that it does not need his initials or name 
to prove that it is genuine, although nearly 
all of the drawings bear his signature. 
The life of a would-be soldier made such 
an impression upon him that several of 
the sketches form a most amusing satire 
and bring out forcibly this trait of his 
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character. It is easy to imagine that his 
model was himself in his portraiture of 
the sentry or post. The boyish face has 
a humanity about it which is unmistak- 
able. The military expert, however, will 
quickly realize that the various postures 
of the caricatures are extremely realistic, 
even the position when the youthful sen- 
try has collapsed from fatigue. Perhaps 
the most notable of this unique supple- 
ment to the work we have of Whistler is 
what might be well termed the “Cadet 
Nightmare”—the sleeping sentinel sud- 
denly aroused by the corporal’s guard— 





surprised while napping on duty. The 
moon shining full in his face shows it 
wearing a look of horror and amazement 
which only the genius of a Whistler could 
produce. 

Just recently has this valuable collec- 
tion of the artist’s youthful efforts been 
brought to light through the contribution 
of a friend who was a fellow-cadet at the 
academy, and for whom they were drawn. 
Fortunately they are to be preserved in 
the institution, where they will bring back 
many interesting memories of the artist 
as a boy. In fact, what little is known 


Pen and Ink Drawing 


Done in 1853 while in the Department of Drawing, U. S. Military Academy 
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of his early life at the Point is derived 
principally from the stories told by his 
fellows. Not for several years did he 
display any of his talent except an occa- 
sional crude drawing made in someone's 
autograph album. In his fourth year, 
however, he was placed in the drawing 
class. Now the models of the boys were 
merely bits of landscape, such as houses, 
rivers, clumps of trees and other very 
prosaic objects, as they were intended 
chiefly to perfect the class in designing 
breastworks, walls and __ fortifications. 
When Whistler made copies which were 
far superior to the models, his instructor, 
Professor Robert Weir, was astonished 
He carefully watched his progress and 
finally substituted a painting of a group of 
human figures for the black and white 
landscape outlines. The copy made of 


a 





On Post in Camp 


(First half hour) 


this work was not only well executed, bui 
the proportions of the faces were more 
accurate and the attitude of the figures far 
more human. Then the shrewd old in- 
structor realized that heré was an artist 
being trained for a soldier. Perhaps his 
encouragement led the young cadet to give 
up the gun and uniform, and later to de- 
vote himself to the brush and palette. 
After Whistler began drawing the 
barns and trees and rivers from the 
sketches tacked upon the wall, his efforts 
were no longer confined to the surface of 
the paper. If the inspiration seized him 
he was just as liable to adorn the top of 
a camp stool or the flap of a tent with 
ink or crayon. During the summer, when 


the cadets partly lived under canvas, he 
spent much of his leisure hours in this 
diversion, often taking a model from a 





On Post in Camp 


(Second half hour) 


group of his fellows and making a carica- 
ture that, while amusing in the extreme, 
clearly revealed the identity of the origi- 

po * os hig pth 
nal. The painting which Prof. Wei 
placed before him to test his ability was 
by no means the only picture which he 





On Post in Camp 
(Third half hour) 


copied while at West Point. Though 
many years have passed since he left the 
institution, they still tell the story about 
his portrait of the monk. In those days 
his ideas apparently ran to religious sub- 
jects as well as cartoons. One of his 
efforts was a scene in ,church where a 
friar is standing near a window. Whiie 
at work upon this, one of the assistant 





. 
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instructors who happened to be in the 
class room looked over his shoulder and 
noticed le had made a shadow upon the 
wail where it was apparently too high con- 
sidering the light from the window. He 
called the young artist’s attention to this, 
saying that he had made the shadow in- 
correctly. Whistler glanced at him with- 


his friends, in decided contrast with the 
sentry series is a more elaborate religious 
scene representing Christ coming from a 
temple, and apparently giving alms to the 
needy. This might be called the master- 
piece of the West Point collection, and is 
especially notable for the intensely human 
attitudes of the people, although the face 





On Post in Camp 
(Last half hour) 


out a word, then, dipping his brush in the 
color, with a Single sweep of his hand 
formed a cowl above the monk’s head of 
precisely the proper proportions to cast 
the shadow if the man were standing in 
this position in real life. According to 
the story, the instructor glanced at the boy 
in amazement, too nonplussed to say a 
word. 

His near-sightedness was evidently inher- 
ited, for as a cadet Whistler read his book 
held close to his eyes, and when engaged 
with pen or pencil bent over the table or 
desk until his face almost touched it. 
When at work he was always the center 
of a knot of boys attracted to him by the 
instinctive knowledge of his _ talent. 
Though they might not appreciate the 
wonderful picture he could etch with a 
few strokes of his pen, they felt that their 
comrade was an artist and was to be 
looked up to for his peculiar ability. The 
tales told of him show that he displayed 
the same marvelous celerity of touch as 
a boy that he did in later years. As one 
of his friends put it, he would compare a 
mosaic on paper or canvas. In reproduc- 
ing a group of figures he seldom drew an 
outline to be filled in, but would begin on 
a head here or a leg there, or perhaps a 
minor detail that only an artist could give. 

While the sketches of the boy sentry 
were merely “dashed off” as presents to 


of Christ is decidedly an original concep- 
tion. This was executed as a contribution 
to the Department of Drawing. 

There are West Pointers still living who 
can remember the days when the Thomp 
son house existed. This was a boarding- 
house kept by a Mrs. Thompson and her 
three daughters of uncertain age. -\ 
brother had been killed in one of the 





Water Color Drawing 


Copied from a colored print 
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Indian wars, and a highly cherished oil 
painting, supposed to represent him, had 
a place of honor in the family parlor. 
Among the tables at the Thompson House 
was one called the “family table,” because 
it was large enough to accommodate a 
few cadets besides Mrs. Thompson and 
her daughters. The boys preferred places 
at this table, because the food was more 
abundant and of a better quality. Whis- 
tler was one of those who boarded at the 


Thompson House, and it did not take 
him long to find out that the painting was 
a sacred possession of the household. He 
allowed himself to be caught one day 
admiring it so greatly that he made a very 
favorable impression, and during the rest 
of his stay at the house occupied a seat 
at the special table, although he confessed 
to his classmates that his admiration was 
merely pretended, because, to use his ex- 
pression, it was “only a daub.” 


The Art of the Theater 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of The American Dramatist 


I1E perfect art is 
that which does 
not obtrude it- 
self. If it is an 
accessory, all the 
more reason for 
maintaining its 
proper _ balance. 
Any stage pic- 
ture is simply a 
means toward 
an end. And that end is harmony. but 
when stage pictures are ends in them- 
selves, then there is necessarily a lack of 
idea in the play. No drama can exist 
without a central idea. That idea may 
be one of reality or one of fancy, but aim- 
less impressionism has no meaning for the 
stage. One may read books that end any- 
where. At the theater a play cannot break 
off ; it must satisfy a certain sense of com- 
pleteness. It is the privilege of the dram- 
atist to select the important moments of 
life for his play. His most perfect art is 
gained when he allows his characters to 
move consistently in their relation to those 
important moments. And the accessory 
must be reticent and true. 

We mean by true that any accessory of 
the stage must either reinforce the idea 
of the dramatist, or vivify the characters 
he portrays. No accessory must be so 
blatant as to swamp the idea, as to de- 
tract the attention away from the main 
flow of the drama. Hence, technique 
must be developed to the point of the 





most exquisite sensitiveness. An actor's 
genius should never dominate the surety 
of his technique. Irving’s did not, nor 
does that of Sarah Bernhardt. The mere 
picture should never occupy the mind of 
the stage manager to the detriment of the 
entire atmosphere of the play he is mount- 
ing. There are spiritual values that even 
accessories might cope with and gain; 
there are masses that are more important 
than detail—masses not only in acting but 
in scenery. The whole art of the theater 
is a matter of suggestion, and the stage a 
bridge between two imaginations: that of 
the dramatist and that of the audience. 

George Henry Lewes once wrote, “It is 
noticeable that people generally overrate 
a fine actor’s genius, and underrate his 
trained skill.” The perfect art of the 
theater is very largely dependent upon 
trained skill. And in all departments that 
go to the erection of the cardboard play, 
it is balance which tends toward perfec- 
tion. For instance, the drama is not real- 
ity, but a representation of reality. The 
actor in King Lear is not really mad, but 
he uses those elements of the actor’s tech- 
nique which suggest madness. Many 
players say that when they see an actress 
shedding real tears on the stage, the feel- 
ing aroused for her is not that of pity, but 
that of irritation. Pity in acting is not 
gained by such false means. What is now 
needed, in order to carry the art of the 
theater forwards is technique—the perfect 
balance of every accessory. 
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When Henry Irving, following in the 
footsteps of Charles Kean, and reinfore- 
ing Booth, brought scenery to a high point 
of richness, every one over-emphasized 
the originality of his stage-management, 
aud forgave him what they over-empha- 
sized as his mannerisms. His productions 
were always rich in their pictorial effects, 
and most of his roles called for surround- 
ings more or less complicated. Speaking 
of Irving in 1885, William Winter wrote 
of Much Ado, “The superiority of Mr. 
Irving’s mounting of it consists in the 
coloring and tone of the scenery, and in 
a studiously minute attention to minot 
details—nothing being omitted, within 
reason, that can heighten illusion or 
deepen the effects of nature.” The italics 
are mine. 

Mr. Winter here mentions the neces- 
sary points of appeal. Irving possessed 
good taste; he had a creative imagination. 
Knowing artists, he allowed himself to 
follow the artist’s love of nature ; knowing 
and feeling the scientific spirit, he aimed 
for accuracy. His was the zest of the 
student. He was a great actor by reason 
of the use he made of stage technique. 
His pictures showed him to be a romanti- 
cist, even though his acting was more that 
of the intellect than that of feeling. We 
saw that in The Merchant of Venice and 
in Robspierre, his whole effect was largely 
a matter of the perfect control he had over 
every accessory of his stage. 

There comes a time when there is a 
reaction against any form of art, how- 
ever perfect it may be in its particular 
field. Irving was carried too far by the 
unthinking manager who imitated him. 
Scenery became over-lavish in color. 
The manager even went so far as to 
argue that he might detract the attention 
of the audience from the weakness of his 
play by the enormous novelty of his pic- 
tures. This is the defect in The Garden 
of Allah. Most of the heavy pecuniary 
losses on the stage to-day are the result 
of the misuse of technique, and the obtru- 
sion of scenery. 

The art of the theater is most in need 
of the creative stage-manager—one who 
deals with whole values, who takes the 
author’s script and says: “Here is the 
largeness of the canvas; here is the gen- 
eral flow of idea or emotion. Everything 
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must move in that direction.” Who takes 
the actor and says: “Here is the funda- 
mental note of your part; let us work it 
out from this point of view; you are out 
of the picture so much and in such re- 
spects. You must either get into the pic- 
ture, or else get out altogether.” Who takes 
a group of people and says: “You are not 
individuals, but a mob, and in a swirl of 
passion, your line of emotion is thus and 
so. You must help me to create the mob 
spirit. You are not an angry individual. 
but an atom in a whirlwind.” Who takes 
the scene painter and says: “This is the 
emotional value of the piece. The first 
scene is filled with the immensity of space ; 
I do not care how many grains of sand 
you use to make the desert. I want the 
spirit of the desert. Probably you'll gain 
the effect by means of the simplest acces- 
sory. But you must give me the sense of 
space.” While rehearsing the sand-storm 
scene in The Garden of Allah it was found 
that sand looked unreal in the electric 
glare, and that it could not be easily blown 
across the stage. The realistic sand now 
used is a compound of ground wheat and 
cork. So much for realism and literal- 
ness. 

Now, there are some people who go too 
far; who claim that the art of the theater 
in the future need only depend on the 
creative stage-manager. When he comes 
into being, then there will no longer be 
the necessity for the written play. Every- 
thing will be a matter of suggestion. A 
London paper, caricaturing the art theory 
of Gordon Craig, claimed that he was now 
at work on a new scheme: a wordless play, 
acted in the dark—the plot being suggested 
by perfumes. This suggestion of decad- 
ence is what must be guarded against. | 
do not claim that such a creative stage- 
manager should transcend the possible ex- 
perience of the average imagination; but 
he must refine what there is of popular 
imagination. I do not claim that he must 
give us Japanese art when Shakespeare’s 
imagination was of another kind; when 
the atmosphere in most of his plays was 
of a definite period. The creative stage- 
manager must bring stage technique to its 
highest perfection through consistency. 

After reading Gordon Craig’s On the 
Art of the Theatre, 1 can see what the 
secessionists are attempting to do. They 
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are trying to satisfy the attitude of Charies 
Lamb, who claimed that he hated to see 
a stage representation of Shakespeare be- 
cause he never obtained any 
values from the acting or from the pic- 
tures. Maeterlinck is a follower of Lamb 
in this belief. Mr. Craig’s drawings may 
be odd and his explanations eccentric, but 
some of his statements are nonetheless 
true. I refer especially to his chapter on 
“The Artists of the Theater of the Fu- 
ture.” Herein he writes: speaking of the 
actor of the future, “The intellect would 
bring both itself and the emotions to so 
fine a sense of reason that the work would 
never boil to the bubbling point with its 
restless exhibition of activity, but would 
create that perfect moderate heat which 
it would know how to keep temperate. 


That is an excellent conception of the per- 
fect artist. 


spiritual 


He is also right when he claims that 
scenery has nothing to do with actuality 
when it approaches nature; it is all a mat- 
ter of proportion, of lines and their direc- 
tion. But he does not sufficiently empha- 
size that the effect must be within the 
limits of reasonable familiarity. Mr. 
Craig is oftentimes terse, as when he 
writes: “We have to put the idea of nat- 
ural or unnatural action out of our heads 
altogether, and in place of it we have to 
consider necessary or unnecessary action.” 
And_ following the general trend of my 
contention, I would claim that the stage- 
manager of the future will be one who 
keeps detail down to the point of neces- 
sity, who, as Craig 
est thing rather 
thing. 

But I do not discount detail. I like 
scenery within reason, within good taste. 
As far as I can see, Gordon Craig looks 
for the time when the stage will be one 
mass of isothermal lines of emotion, of 
movement, of color; when detail will be 
sacrificed to the larger sweep of impres- 
sion. Such a practice might be the salva- 
tion of the poetic drama, but I do not be- 
lieve it is practical in the theater of to-day. 

New York has just had an opportunity 
of passing upon the work of Professor 
Max Reinhardt, who has for a long while 
set artistic Germany aflame, and who is 
now calling forth diverse degrees of praise 
in London for his productions of The 


says, follows the just- 
than the most effective 


Miracle and Gidipus Rex. Mr. Winthrop 
\mes has imported Sumurtin, an Arabian 
tale of sensuousness and bloodshed. This 
is a wordless play—certainly a novelty m 
a city where the general type of play is 
too wordy. But more than the nov elty of 
pantomime (which is excellently given by 
a German company that might teach us 
many things about acting), | was struck 
by the uniqueness of Reinhardt’s stage 
management. 

His costuming was just as effective as 
that to be seen in any Broadway produc- 
tion, his methods of acting just as com- 
plicated. He used every artificial means 
of gaining effects; but the details of his 
stage were reduced to their simplest terms. 
He resorted to an impressionism which 
seemed crude in spots but which showed 
how much might be had by the merest 
suggestion. I will pass over the moral 
weakness of Sumurtin. As a series of 
pictures it is novel and might serve as 
a text for the American manager. Not 
that I want Shakespeare mounted in that 
manner or Ibsen. There are different 
techniques for different themes. For in- 
stance, Mr. John Alexander's paintings of 
the steel works in the Pittsburgh Car- 
negie Library, while delicate and atmos- 
pheric, fail to suggest the real glow in 
proper values. Reinhardt’s technique, like 
Alexander's, is no doubt suited to par- 
ticular themes, but I would have to see 
to what limits he intends to carry his 
theory before I pin my faith to his art 
Both he and Gordon Craig have added an 
idea to the art of the theater, just as 
Maeterlinck, though he failed in his 
marionnette theory of static drama, never 
theless gave to the stage the valuable ‘ive 
of the active forces of life. These two 
creative stage managers make us feel for 
the first time that detail is not the whole 
thing in theatrical art, but that mass is 
just as important. 

Mr. William Brady, the manager, has 
handled many mob scenes, but out of his 


crowds of men I doubt whether he ever 
gained the effect that Reinhardt might 
have reached with one-third the number. 
If Reinhardt is popular in America with 
his three pieces, I know that we will have 
to guard against a danger; for the Ameri- 
can manager will assuredly imitate. 


Had 
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Sumurtin been given before Kismet, there 
would most likely have been some modifi- 
cations to the scenery in the latter play. It 
is natural that we should strive to adopt 
the methods of the successful. But I be- 
lieve that reticence is the most essential 
element for us to consider in the selection 
of details. We must study the conditions 
upon which Reinhardt bases his theory 
before we adopt them. 

Mr. David Belasco used reticence in his 
dealing with spiritism in The Return of 
Peter Grimm. How many stage ghosts of 
Hamlet's father have we seen with the 
theatrical greenness spread over the face! 
But Mr. Belasco sought to produce the 
spiritual effect in his audience. When 
Peter returned, after his death, Mr. War- 
field had no eccentric detail around him. 
He came on as much in the flesh as ever. 
It was the handling of every thing on the 
stage for spiritual effect that gained it. 
Peter was not hindered by theatricalism. 

This matter of stage scenery is simply 
a matter of degree. Grant a man any 
sense of art, and let him work creatively, 
and he is bound to gain originality. Mr. 
Belasco is all the time experimenting. He 
does not go so far as Gordon Craig and 
say: We must abolish footlights. But he 
says: Whenever it is necessary to do with- 
out footlights I will do so. I heard some- 
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one compare the stage management of 
Sumurtin with The Darling of the Gods. 
And though so different in technique, 
they may be compared. There was much 
simplicity in Mr. Belasco’s mounting, de- 
spite the detail; it satisfied the imagina- 
tion. And surely no more simple means 
for gaining big effects can be remembered 
than in Madame Butterfly. 

Reinhardt has added something new to 
stage-craft for us to think about. And 
no doubt Mr. Belasco will think about it. 
But he will give us something different. 
He might years ago have profited by the 
German, when he was so overlavish in the 





plays presented by Leslie Carter—such 
barbaric pieces as “Du Barry” and 
“Adrea.” But he would not have imi- 
tated. 


The art of the theater, therefore, needs 
three factors: the creative dramatist, the 
creative stage-manager, and the creative 
actor. When these are working in unison, 
the imagination of the audience will begin 
to be active. It is our literal scenery 
which makes us mentally lazy at the thea- 
ter. The unessential obtrudes itself. It 
oftentimes clutters the stage. We use no 
reticence in the selection of detail. Yet 


the greatest art of the theater will result 
when every accessory is in perfect har- 
mony. 
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Robert Browning 


Painter of Moods 


Commemorating the Centenary Anniversary of the Birth of the Poet, May, 1912 


By Mabel D. Holmes 


So will I sing on, fast as fancies come; 

Rudely, the verse being as the mood it paints. 
N these two lines 
in his first pub- 
lished poem, 
Robert Brown- 
ing gave a pro- 
phetic forecast of 
his own future 
position among 
the poets of the 
English tongue. 
For it is his al- 
most Shakespearean power to conceive 
and reproduce, with dramatic touch, the 
mood of almost any type of character, to 
project himself into almost any passing 
phase of human feeling, that has made 
him popular with people of every type, 
that has enabled him to satisfy each of the 
flitting moods that diversify the human 
mind and heart. 

The question of a favorite in any field 
is hard to define; the question of a favor- 
ite writer is perhaps hardest of all. When 
all is said, the test is probably the answer 
to the question, Which would one keep, 
if all books but one were denied? Where 
the poet of action makes his appeal to- 
day, the poet of feeling is the demand 
to-morrow. The English Tennyson, the 
American Longfellow, make answer to 
the craving for sentimental beauty, for 
pathetic thrills. Swinburne echoes the cry 
of the heart in the day of disillusionment ; 
Keats satisfies the demand for sheer pagan 
and sensuous beauty. When the shadowy 
mystery that flits, half-hidden, along paths 
of medieval romance beckons alluringly, 
Rossetti will step forth as guide. When 
the need is for inspiration to stalwart self- 
dependence, Matthew Arnold can give 
wise counsel; when the struggling soul 
listens for a battle-cry of resistance to 
fate, of incitement to live life to the full, 
Ernest Henley’s voice is clear and tri- 
umphant. But there comes a day when 
these voices fail to inspire, when their 





message ceases to meet the dominant need. 
That is the day when one is glad that 
Robert Browning was born one hundred 
years ago this seventh of May, to be 
trained in prosaic but dear old Camber- 
well, as he called it, to conscious poet- 
he od. 

Among the men and women whom he 
makes so vividly alive are concrete ex- 
pressions of almost every mood that hu- 
man flesh is heir to. Take Andrea del 
Sarto, for example, the faultless painter, 
the artist of ideals, who finds himself 
forced to compromise with his ideals, both 
of art and of love. The silver-gray shade 
of incomplete perfection that seems to 
him to mark his work and life is not with- 
out its counterpart. When Andrea cries. 
as the autumn evening falls, 


Love, we are in God’s hand; 
How strange now, looks the life he makes us 
lead; 
So free we seem, so fettered fast we are! 


his words can find echoes in the heart of 
many a_ so-called successful man or 
woman, who has yet not achieved his 
ideal, and who must comfort himself with 
the reflection, 


Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
or what’s a heaven for? 


Fra Lippo Lippi, the epicurean monk, 
content “to paint the thing as he sees it,” 
the man of ability but without ideals, is 
the foil to Andrea; the contrast of the 
two is summed up for us in the lines, 

In this world, who can do a thing, will not; 
And who would do it, cannot, I perceive. 

Ambition, unsatisfied yearning after the 
unattainable, these are the keynote of the 
figure of Andrea del Sarto, as they are of 
the youth Paracelsus; as they are of the 
musician Abt Vogler, whose yearning is 
tempered, at the collapse of his “palace of 
music,” with the further vision that sees 
the completion of his unrealized desire, of 
his “broken arcs” of achievement in the 
“perfect round of heaven.” Browning 





ROBERT BROWNING 


paints for us no yearning idealists wan- 
dering blindly among the mists; reaching 
out groping hands they grasp always the 
great realities of God, with whom, to the 
mind of the poet of hope, lies the fulfil- 
ment of all ideals; for 


Heaven repairs what wrong earth’s journey did. 


There is reading in Browning for 
the practical person, the person who 
acts, the person who likes rapid nar- 


rative. His dramas pulse with activ- 
ity; his ballads throb not only with 
the heart-beat but with the life and 


motion of red-blooded activity. There is 
reading in Browning for the dreamer, the 
romanticist, the lover of the thrill of the 
strange and exotic; he has caught and 
embodied here the spirit of the Italian 
renaissance as no poet has done since the 
age of Elizabeth. And Browning’s lovers! 
Where are there a group of figures more 
representative of all the phases of the 
grand passion? Christina’s lover, jilted, 
discarded, coquetted with, yet declaring 
confidently, “Her soul’s mine”; the lover 
of the gondola, with the song, “I send my 
heart cup to thee, all my heart”; the lover 
for whom the dawn of spring has no hint 
of joy, with his love away; the faithful, 
silent lover of Evelyn Hope; the lover 
who at the moment of death has no fear 
of “the fog in his throat,” seeing in the 
great change only 


first a peace out of pain, 
Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee again, 
And with God be the rest! 


these and the numberless others make up 
a virile, spirited company. 

It is a striking fact that among all 
Browning’s lovers there are no crushed, 
broken, stricken souls. Let disappoint- 
ment come; the answer is always a phil- 
osophic and hopeful acceptance of the in- 
evitable. 


She will not give me heaven? ’Tis well! 


Lose who may— IJ still can say, 
Those who win heaven, blest are they ! 


There are passages in Browning that 
bring the lover of out-of-doors close to 
the heart of nature, though he can be no 
more strictly called a nature poet, as 
Wordsworth is, than he can be called the 
poet of art, or of beauty, or of love, or of 
religion, or of any other one field. His 
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delight in “the heart of things,” as he 
penetrates to it in wood or field, beside 
ocean or inland water, in Italy or England, 
is sincere and unrestrained. But when 
with him we feel the joy of the autumn 
hours 


That crimson the creeper’s leaf across 
Like a splash of blood, intense, abrupt, 
or bask in the 
good, gigantic smile o’ the brown old earth, 
or wander on the Campagna 
Where the quiet-colored end of evening smiles, 


it is always a joy incidental to something 
else—as, indeed, in real life the truest 
enjoyment and appreciation of nature 
must be. The professional nature-lover 
has come to be an absurdity; if one is to 
avoid the reputation of a poseur one must 
enjoy the great out-of-doors in the 
Browningesque spirit, seeing it as a set- 
ting for the more vivid and pressing life 
of the human soul. 

Here and there a sense of the under- 
lying neediness and innate dependence of 
the strongest heart finds expression. It is 
much for a strong and self-reliant per- 
sonality to realize the inherent longing of 
certain moments in every life for some 
eternal prop. It is characteristic of 
Browning, too, that in the expression of 
such need the prop he seeks is never the 
human but always the supernatural. 
There is a thrill of pathos in his prayer 
to the painting of the guardian angel at 
Fano, 


Dear and great Angel, wouldst thou only leave 
That child, when thou hast done with him, 
for me! 
ee Then I shall feel thee guarding 
Me, out of all the world; for me, discarding 
Yon heaven thy home, that waits and opes its 
door. 


= And wilt thou bend me low 
Like him, and lay, like his, my hands together, 
And lift them up to pray, and gently tether 
Me, as thy lamb there, with thy garment’s 
spread ? 


If this was ever granted, I would rest 
My head beneath thine, while thy healing 
hands 
Close-covered both my eyes. 


Perhaps in these lines the poet of 
strength comes nearest to the mood of 
utter weakness and weariness and de- 
pendence, and the plea touches nearly the 
chord which of all in the heart vibrates 
most quickly. But mouthpiece of all 
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phases of feeling though he may be, 
Browning has short patience with irreso- 
lute, unstruggling weakness. He has no 
tolerance for the failure that came from 
“the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin.” 
What in his eyes ennobles failure is un- 
ceasing endeavor. One thing or another 
you must be, and into it throw the whole 
sum of your being. There is no comfort 
here for the weakling. One who seeks 
comfort from the poets for errors due to 
weak will and listless energy must find it 
in Rossetti, ever prolific of excuse for sins 
of weakness. There is no mawkish senti- 
ment here; the reader who cares to in- 
dulge in feeling for the mere sake of feel- 
ing must search further—possibly to fare 
worse. Every feeling touched by Brown- 
ing is conceived only as a spur to action. 

So also the lover of beauty, mere pagan 
beauty, for its own sake, must turn to 
Keats, its never failing exponent. For 
the conviction of Browning that the world 
is very good, very full of the beautiful, is 
no stronger than the conviction that “the 
fashion of this world passeth away,” that 
the final beauty is not of earth but of 
heaven. He by no means feels that the 
beauty of truth and the truth of beauty 
are all he needs to know on earth; his 
purpose is eager, intense to find a deeper 
meaning underlying life, to interpret the 
moods which so dramatically he repro- 
duces. 

On a mood of morbid self-pity, more- 
over, the poet of courage expends no time 
or effort. His art is not akin in spirit or 
use to the maunderings of the pessimists 
and decadents of the last generation of 


poets. It is not hard to imagine the thun- 
derings of Browning’s resonant voice, the 
poundings of his fist upon the table, that 
would have followed the reading in his 
hearing of a poem turning upon the up- 
lifting keynote. 

For I was weary of living, 

Weary of drawing breath. 

When we say that optimism is the life- 
blood of Browning’s poetry we imply no 
wilful blindness on his part to existing 
evil and wrong and pain. On the con- 
trary, he sees and hates it, sturdily in- 
veighing against it in abstract and con- 
crete form. But he is never oppressed 
by a thing which to him, after all, is by 
comparison mere “silence implying 
sound,” discords which rush in “that har- 
mony may be prized.” In his challenge to 
evil rings out the echoing voice of the 
strenuous effort that has characterized the 
Puritan in every age—a wholesome cry to 
smite the ears of an age aimless in its 
attitude to the inner life, to the things of 
the spirit, to everything but the external 
and the practical. 

So through the changing harmonies of 
the moods he expresses runs a single high, 
pure keynote, with which all chime—the 
keynote heard most clearly in Pippa’s 
song. The moods the artist paints are the 
varying phases of his own many-sided 
nature; the keynote, his own indefatigabie 
purpose, based on a sublime faith in all 
that is, the faith that 
This world’s no blot for us, 


Nor blank—it means intensely and means good. 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 


A Mystery 


By Edwin Carlile Litsey 


Girded for conquest in Life’s rosy morn. 


[: SAW a youth by high ambition torn, 


He asked for health alone wherewith to fight; 
Fate gave him a disease which was his blight. 


I saw another, without end or aim, 

Pilfering pleasure from each day that came. 
Endowed by Fate with strength for any fray, 
He lived a swine’s life until old and gray! 














In the World of Letters 


James Francis Dwyer 

FRAN- 
DWYER, 
whose _ novel, 
The White 
Waterfall, has 
just been pub- 
lished, tells a 
new Mark 
Twain story. 
Twain, when 
visiting Mel- 
bourne, Australia, was the guest of the 
Mayor on a picnic trip down the river 
Yarra, a stream renowned for its creekedd- 
ness and also for the odor that rises from 
the mud banks. On account of the many 
turns in the river, numerous signs reading 
“Dead Slow” are placed at the turnings 
to warn ship captains to slacken speed, 
and these signboards attracted the atten- 
tion of the humorist. Sniffing cautiously 
at the tainted breeze that came from the 
slime banks, Twain turned suddenly upon 
his host and fired a question at him. 

“Mr. Mayor,” he asked, “what are these 
dead slows that smell so strong?” 

The Australian author of The White 
Waterfall has made an exhaustive study 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of his coun- 
try and he says that they have a super- 
stitution which suggests the scientific 
theory of the nebular hypothesis of the 
world’s creation. 

“The black fellow,” says Mr. Dwyer, 
“is renowned as a boomerang thrower. A 
Riverina black, according to a_ tribal 
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legend, once threw a boomerang into the 
air with such force that the piece of 
curved wood has never returned to earth. 
That was five hundred years ago, but the 
descendants of the tribe, living in their 
bark gunyahs along the Murray River, are 
certain that every time a star winks in 
the night, the boomerang of their ancestor 
has passed over the face of the planet in 





Sewell Ford 


Author of Odd Numbers 
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its wild career through space. When more 
than one star winks at the same moment 
the watchers assert that the weapon has 
splintered like the mass of gases from 
which the earth is supposed to have 
sprung, and that these splinters, like 
planets, whizz around the original chunk 
of wood.” 


Gilbert Parker in America 

Sir Gilbert Parker is now in America, 
in Arizona, where he is being greatly 
honored by prominent citizens of that 


Reginald Wright Kauffman 


In his garden 


State. Sir Gilbert finds the Castle Hot 
Springs golf links somewhat rougher than 
those in England, but he has enjoyed his 
play on them just the same. 


The Terrible Meek 


Charles Rann 


Kennedy, whose latest 
play was published this week in book 
form simultaneously with its stage pro- 
duction, tried his hand at writing an ad- 


vertisement for it. 
to the papers: 


This is what he seit 


Have you a soldier friend? Buy him The 
Terrible Meek, and wreck the army. 
Do you know a king? Send him The Terrible 


Meek, and dethrone him peacefully. 
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Do you consort with clergymen? Test them 
with The Terrible Meek, and count the sheep 
and the goats. Works like magic. 

Better than Bombshells! Mightier than 


Money! Righter than Revolutions! Wiser than 
Warfare! 


Louis Joseph Vance 

An account of himself by Louis Joseph 
Vance, whose new novel, The Bandbox, 
has just been published, reads as follows: 

I was born (yes, if you will have it, with a 
Brass Bowl in my mouth) in Washington, D. C., 
September 19, 1879. My father was Wilson 
Vance, of Findlay, Ohio. He enlisted in the 
Twenty-first Ohio at the age of sixteen and 
was known as the youngest soldier in the Army 
of the Cumberland. At the close of the Civil 
War he became a newspaper man; was for a 
long time a Washington correspondent for the 
three most prominent newspapers of the West 
of that day; and later turned to editorial work. 
He was the author of several novels, none very 
well known, some of them still unpublished. I! 
received a rather disjointed education in the 
schools of several widely separated cities, to 
which my father went in the pursuit of his news- 
paper work, and wound up at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. 


George Randolph Chester 
Author of Five Thousand an Hour 


I'd always meant to be an illustrator. It 
took some years to make me understand how 
punk I was. Meanwhile I studied more or less 
faithfully, and it was at the Art Student’s 
League of New York that I met my wife— 
whose art survived marriage; she is a portrait 
painter. We were married in 1898: in 1900 
my boy, our only child, was born. It was a 
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very important event not only in my life, but 
in the history of American Letters. No one 
appreciates that as much as I do. If it hadn't 
been for the responsibilities (a polite way of 
spelling debts) of fatherhood, it 
occurred to me that people 
writing stories. 

I began to try to write a 
I sold the second short story 


might never 
made money by 


later. 
(I had no higher 


year or so 


James Francis Dwyer 
Author of The White Waterfall 


ambition 


then) to the McClure Syndicate for 
The first one I ever wrote stuck round 
for about three years before | disposed of it 
But that $25 sealed my fate. It was something 
more than I was then earning per week as an 
employe of a big public-service corporation of 
this city. Oh, well, I won’t stick to earned, if 
you're mean enough to question it; at all events 
I got a weekly wage. I worked from nine to 
five daily to keep on the pay-roll. My nights 
were consecrated to my Art. For three years 
I kept up a pretty steady routine of night work 
—writing from eight P. M. to two A. M. in ad- 
dition to keeping a strangle-hold on the daylight 
job. No: I didn’t teach myself to write during 
that time; but I got the habit of work and the 
habit of concentration, and I wrote an awful 
lot of awful stuff; some of which I sold. 
Presently I got the notion that it would be a 
grand young plan to write a novel. Some one 
told me that novels were 100,000 words in 
length, so I set myself to write one that long. | 
wrote quite mechanically fifteen hundred words 
a night. When finished the story was precisely 
100,000 words in length. By some accident I 
took it first to the Munsey Company, and by 
some miracle they bought it for serial use in 
Munsey’s. I got $500 for the serial rights. It 
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has never appeared in book form. | 
lieve it ever will. Every publisher in the United 
States helped to convince me that the book 
rights weren’t worth a pinch of salt. 

With what was left of the $500 after I’d 
foolishly paid some debts, I gave up my sal- 
aried job and took to the tall timbers of Brook- 
lyn—where rents are low. In the next half- 
year I earned in the sweat of my typewriter just 
$60. And I wrote in that time half a hundred 
short stories—all of them impossible. Then 
Street & Smith started the “Popular Magazine.” 
By some chance I became acquainted with the 
editor some few months prior to the publication 
of the first number of that magazine. He was» 
desperately hard up for material and could af- 
ford to pay the lowest market prices only; but 
[ cheerfully undertook to supply him—and suc- 
ceeded. I kept on at that sort of work for two 
or three years. Well,*the Popular prospered, 
and the editor was decent enough to give me 
seme credit. 


don’t be- 


Meanwhile I was beginning for the first time 
to get some inkling of the principles of construc- 
tion and what we call style. Also I found out 
that the short story wasn’t my metier. I did 
better with the longer stuff. In the ensuing six 
months I planned and wrote four novels for the 
“Munsey’s Magazine.” The first one was pub- 
lished in book form under the title of The Brass 
Bowl, the second The Black Bag, the third The 
Bronze Bell and the fourth a story which has 
not yet appeared in book form. Of course | 
found things easier after The Brass Bowl came 
out as a book. 

I work mostly at night because of the habit 
formed when I was otherwise employed by day. 


James Grant Wilson 
Author of “‘ Recollections of American Authors,” 


now appearing in THE BOOK NEws MONTHLY 
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But sometimes, out of sheer cussedness, I'll 
work by daylight, too. I use a typewriter— 
never a pen. My stories are usually plotted out 
to the last detail before they're written; but 
thev have a habit of ignoring the first plan to 
such an extent that it is sometimes possible to 
use the same plot for two stories that don't 
resemble one another in the least, when finished. 
For instance, No Man’s Land and Cynthia of 


the Minute both grew from one root idea— 
and I've still got the root idea unused! I need 
a long time to get a story started: I made 


nearly forty drafts of the first chapters of The 
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to them. And | have no perceptible distaste for 
the increments of my vocation. My favorite 
recreations are smoking a pipe and staying in 
bed all day. If baffled in the indulgence of the 
latter whim, I can be very well satisfied swim- 
ming in salt water or handling the tiller of a 
small boat or filling a deck chair aboard a big 
one. My pet aversions are bills, Yarmouth 
Bloaters, gentlemen who part their coattails in 
the middle when they sit down, politics, and any 
regular mode of life. I do not chew tobacco, 
sing, play any musical instrument or walk when 
I can find anything to ride in. I’m a large, full 


: 





The Home of Helen R. Martin 


Whose new story, The Fighting Doctor, has just been published 


Bandbox. (No it doesn’t seem worth it, does 
it? But thank you for speaking so frankly.) 
But once satisfied with the opening, | work 


pretty steadily and rapidly, usually finishing up 
in less than two months a story of 
length—100,000 words or so. 

My stories have been translated into English 
(at least, into the spelling favored by the Brit 
ish Public—and me), French, German and 
Scandinavian. A French playwright yclet Pierré 
Decourcelle has been threatening for some years 
to stage in Paris a play based on The 
Bowl. 

I loathe writing, but I'm fond of talking 
about the stories I mean to write, if ever I get 


average 


Brass 


blooded body with the two-hundred pound look 
and a retiring head of hair. | mean to keep on 
writing until some one or thing makes me quit 
it, and then | plan to exterminate one or two 
editors and several assorted critics and go peace 

fully with the kind policeman. 


Honors for John Reed Scott 


John Reed Scott, the popular novelist, 
and a lawyer by profession, was recently 
admitted to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Mr. Scott’s new story will 
he The Last Try. 











Life and Poems of George Lodge* 


HEN George 
Cabot Lodge 
died we lost a 
young poet of 
fine gifts, a fa- 
vorite of for- 
tune, who yet 
preferred the 


search for truth, 
and its expres- 
sion in high de- 
gree, to the material successes which lay 
within his reach. His Life, by Henry 
Adams, is a strong book, written with 
dignity and restrained enthusiasm. Of the 
strange indifference to idealism which 
young Lodge found in society, his biogra- 
pher says: 





The paralyzing drug that made him help!ess, 
was that society no longer seemed sincerely to 
believe in itself or anything else; it resented 
nothing, not even praise. The young poet grew 
up without being able to find an enemy. 

Coming under the influence of various 
great authors whom he read at Harvard 
and later in Paris and Berlin, from Car- 
lyle to Sudermann, George Lodge grad- 
ually worked out his own independent 
philosophy. His letters reveal his aspira- 
tions. From Berlin he wrote in February, 
1897: 

I live and breathe in an atmosphere of imag- 
ination and verse here. The other day 
I went early to the University and saw a ra- 
diant sunrise through the snowy Thiergarten, 
and sort of sang inside all the rest of the day— 

*THe Lire of Grorce Carnot Lopce. 
Adams. 


Po—EMs AND Dramas or GEorGE Caror Lopce, 
in two volumes. Houghton Mifflin Coraipany. 


3y Henry 


odd rhythms with here and there a word. I 
was so content I didn’t even want to write down 
anything 

\s he grew in poetic power he ventured 
the hope that he might “speak a strong, 
sincere word clearly for men to hear.” 

He held very positive views on our gen- 
eral lack of cultivation and idealism, what 
he called “the intellectual, moral and spir- 


itual childishness of the American.”  In- 
deed, he says, “was there ever such an 
anomaly as the American man? In prac- 


tical affairs his cynicism, energy and ca- 
pacity are simply stupefying, and in every 
other respect he is a sentimental idiot, pos- 
sessing neither the interest, the capacity 
nor the desire for even the most element- 
ary processes of independent thought.” 
Of Lodge’s ideal life at his father’s 
ocean home at Nahant, and on the private 
island estate of his friend Sturgis Bige- 
low—living “all day and night long im- 
mersed in the beneficent elements, the 
prodigious light and air, the sounding, 
sparkling, flowing sea”—of his service in 
the Spanish War, of his happy marriage, 
and then of his early death—Mr. Adams 
tells with most engaging interest, but all 
too briefly, illuminating the narrative with 
touches of his own pregnant and original 
opinions. George Lodge’s dramas and 
poems appeared in several small volumes ; 
they are here collected in two gray-bound 
volumes (uniform with the Life) of some 
eight hundred pages. From “The Song 
of the Wave,” in Swinburne’s manner, 
through the maturer work, to the strong 
individual style of his “Great Adventure” 
and his plays on “Cain” and “Heracles,” 
with many sonnets and lyrics and reveries 
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as well, the reader finds ever the idealist 
above all, the dreamer of a higher order 
and a nobler beauty. That such a poet 
should be called away in his prime is in- 
expressibly pathetic; yet the mass of fine 
work he achieved and bequeathed to us is 
cause for thanksgiving. 

Some time Mrs. Edith Wharton 
wrote appreciatively of the poet, saying 
in part: 


ago 


“It would be impossible, I think, for any friend 
of George Cabot Lodge’s to write of the poet 
without first speaking of the man; and this not 
only because his art was so close to his life, but 
also, and chiefly, because, to those near enough 
to measure him, his character, his temper, the 
‘virtue’ in him, made his talent, distinguished as 
it was, a mere part of an abounding whole. 

“Abundance—that is the word which comes to 
me whenever I try to describe him. During 
the twelve years of our friendship—and from 
the very day that it began—I had, whenever we 
were together, the sense of his being a creature 
as profusely as he was finely endowed. There 
was an exceptional delicacy in his abundance, 
and an extraordinary volume in his delicacy. 

“All this, on the day when he was first brought 
to see me—a spring afternoon of the year 1808 
in Washington—was lit up by a beautiful boyish 
freshness, which, as the years passed, somehow 
contrived to ripen without fading. In the first 
five minutes of our talk he gave himself with 
the characteristic wholeness that made him so 
rare a friend; showing me all the sides of his 
varied nature, the grave sense of beauty, the 
flashing contempt of meanness, and that large 
spring of kindly laughter that comes to many 
only as a result of the long tolerance of life. 
It was one of his gifts thus to brush aside the 
preliminaries of acquaintance and enter at once, 
with a kind of royal ease, on the rights and 
privileges of friendship; as though, one might 
think, with a foreboding of the short time given 
him to enjoy them. 

“Aside from this, however, there was nothing 
of the pathetically predestined in the young Ca- 
bot Lodge. Then—and to the end—he lived every 
moment to the full, and the first impression he 
made was of a joyous physical life. His sweet 
smile, his easy strength, his deep eyes full of 
laughter and visions—these struck one even be- 
fore his look of intellectual power. 


Joun RusseLt Hayes. 


The Great Illusion* 

No abler statement of the case for uni- 
versal peace and disarmament has ever 
been written than that contained in this 
book. Mr. Angell has studied his subject 
from every viewpoint, and the force of 
many of his contentions must be admitted, 
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even by those who believe that permanent 
universal peace is a dream that will never 
be realized. There have been many argu- 
ments against war chiefly based on eco- 
nomic and moral reasons. Mr. Angell has 
welded all reasons into one lucid and log- 
ical arraignment of the forces of mili- 
tarism and shows that from no stand can 
war and conquest be sustained as part of 
the program of modern statesmanship. 
His book fills nearly four hundred pages; 
to analyze and comment upon all its sep- 
arate points would require another trea- 
tise, and the most that can be done in a 
brief review is to give a synopsis of the 
author’s position. 

“The great illusion,’ as Mr. Angell has 
aptly termed it, means that universally 
accepted axiom of European politics, 
namely, “that a nation’s financial and in- 
dustrial stability, its security in commer- 
cial activity, its prosperity and well-being 
depend upon its being able to defend itself 
against the aggression of other nations, 
who will, if they are able, be tempted to 
commit such aggression because in so 
doing they will increase their power and 
consequently their prosperity and well- 
being, at the cost of the weaker and van- 
quished.” 

The author attacks this proposition 
from all points. He argues that commer- 
cial advantage is not founded on military 
and political power, and that one nation 
cannot appropriate or destroy the wealth 
of another or grow rich itself by conquest. 
This contention is based on the fact that 
in the civilized world to-day wealth rests 
upon credit and contract ; if these are tam- 
pered with by a conqueror, financial col- 
lapse must result, and, owing to the fact 
of the financial interdependence of na- 
tions, this would involve the conqueror 
as well as the vanquished. Big armaments 
do not protect the securities of a country. 
as may be seen from the fact that the 
European States which have but little 
armies and navies stand higher than the 
great powers in this respect. Belgian 
three per cents. are quoted at 96, and 
German at 82; Norwegian three and a 
half per cents. at 102; and Russian three 
ana a half per cents. at 81. Mr. Angell 
holds that the annexation of territory does 
not add to a nation’s wealth, because the 
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wealth of the conquered territory remains 
in the hands of its population. 

Especially noteworthy is Mr. Angell’s 
reply to the proposition that man’s natural 
propensity to fight stands in the way of 
peace agreements. Holding that this 
proposition is based on the erroneous be- 
lief that man’s nature is unchangeable, the 
author endeavors to prove that the reverse 


is the truth. He argues that warfare 
does not ensure the survival of the fit- 


test or most virile; that warlike peoples 
do not inherit the earth; that international 
struggles have no sanction in evolutionary 
law; that physical force is a constantly 
diminishing factor in human affairs; that 
modern society is classifying itself by 
interests rather than by state divisions; 
that states are becoming less homogeneous 
and that the working of ail these elements 
not only tends to abolish State rivalries, 
but may be used for the solution of the 
armament difficulty on lines that have not 
as yet been tried. 

It is possible that some of these conclu- 
sions have been reached from insufficient 
data. They are all worth testing and the 
book should give added impetus to stu- 
dents who are working in the broadening 
field of international arbitration, In view 
of the present relations of Germany and 
Great Britain, this book is of more than 
usual interest and its w riting has largely 
been inspired by the aw rivalry of 
those powers. Apert S. Henry. 


Admiral Mahan’s Latest Work* 


Many years ago when Admiral Mahan 
was put in charge of the Naval War Col- 
lege at Newport he found himself singu- 
larly destitute of textbooks for his pupils. 
There were many histories of naval en- 
gagements and a lot of biographies of 
great sea captains, but of works on naval 
strategy hardly any of value. This was 
in part due to the fact that he undertook 
his work at a time when the navies of the 
world were undergoing a transformation, 
but more because there had been few 
experienced sailors who had _ written 
works of any value on their own profes- 
sion. In consequence his most important 


work was a series of lectures in which 
he developed the whole art of naval 
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strategy, not only in theory but by con- 
stant reference to conspicuous examples. 
It was these lectures and works growing 
out of them that have made the author 
the most conspicuous naval authority in 
the world. 

Naval Strategy is composed of these 
lectures, many times revised since first de- 
livered, together with some of more recent 
date. His chief purpose is to compare 
and contrast the principles and practices 
of military operations on sea and on land. 
He shows how the essential principles are 
largely alike though their application is 
wholly different. The work is a commen- 
tary and not a history. Although he deals 
with the war between Japan and China, 
between the United States and Spain, and 
between Russia and Japan, it is not his- 
tory he tells, so much as actions which 
he explains with relation to his principles. 
The book assumes a large amount of 
knowledge on these wars, but, granted 
that, it is one of extraordinary interest 
and instruction. Admiral Mahan is not a 
facile writer. He prefers to write with 
great seriousness of purpose and with no 
appeal to the imagination, but he is always 
lucid and one feels constantly that here 
are words from one who not only knows 
but knows more than any one else on his 
subject. JosepH M. Rocers. 


The Midsummer of Italian Art* 


In this new and revised edition of his 
book, Mr. Frank P. Stearns explains his 
purpose and intention in preparing it. It 
was to provide a work of reference as to 
the greatest of Italian painters for Amer- 
icans traveling in Europe; one that should 
also serve to revive recollections of what 
they had seen after their return. The title 
pretty accurately describes the character 
of the work, taking up as it does only the 
works of Michael Angelo, Lionardo da 
Vinci, Raphael and Correggio. 

The book, in spite of its limitations, will 
prove helpful in studying the masters 
named. Especially is this true when we 
take into consideration the explanations 
given of all the personages in Raphael’s 
“Parnassus” and “School of Athens,” and 
in the stupendous scenes on the ceiling of 
the Sistine Chapel, by Michael Angelo— 
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the Prophets and Sibyls as well as those 
in the stories from Genesis. 

Many revisions will be needed to cor- 
rect the errors made in wrongly ascribing 
to each one of these artists work in which 
he had no part. It is in the interest of 
truth and accuracy that the intelligent and 
painstaking criticism of the last half-cen- 
tury has decided upon many controverted 
points, so that now each shall have 
awarded him due honor. To Luini, for 
instance, are now assigned many pictures 
formerly attributed to da Vinci; many that 
have heretofore been credited to Raphael 
and Michael Angelo are now assigned to 
their pupils or imitators. 

Our author is not open to conviction on 
these points. He persists in attributing the 
Reading Magdalen to Correggio instead 
of to Van der Werff, despite the fact that 
it is painted on copper, a practice not 
heard of until long after Correggio’s day. 

The criticism of style and technique is 
too often vague, childish, puerile. 


Mary Luioyp. 


Life of Francisco Ferrer* 

If Francisco Ferrer, the Spanish 
teacher and radical thinker, had not been 
tried by court-martial and executed for 
a crime which apparently he did not com- 
mit, the world would have heard little of 
him unless as a freakish thinker. But 
his prompt execution after the farce of 
a trial made him a martyr, overturned a 
cabinet and has had many results; even so 
late as January of this year the King, by 
pardoning a man who apparently was 
guilty of a serious crime, overthrew an- 
other government. King Alfonso had not 
forgotten and it is said that his English 
queen was responsible for keeping his 
memory alive. 

William Archer, the well-known Lon- 
don journalist and critic, went to Spain 
for “McClure’s Magazine” to investigate 
the Ferrer affair. His articles and more 
material have been issued in a sizable vol- 
ume, which is written without prejudice, 
as the author asserts, and which gives the 
official documents in the case, as well as a 
story of Ferrer’s life. It appears from 
Archer’s investigations that Ferrer had 

*TuHE Lire, TriaL AND DEATH oF FRANCESCO 
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nothing to do with leading the revolution- 
ary riots at Barcelona, and his conviction 
was in defiance of the commonest ideas of 
justice and upon evidence which ordi- 
narily would not hurt a flea. This seems 
pretty well established, even if we take 
into account all of the differences between 
British and Spanish ideas of justice, but 
the reader may judge for himself of the 
fairness displayed. The official records 
show that the execution itself was pretty 
nearly a crime, and—what is much worse 
in the words of Talleyrand—it was a 
blunder for which Spain has had to pay 
dearly in some respects, but which appar- 
ently has done some good. 

The author is no admirer of Ferrer in 
many of his beliefs and actions. He 
looks upon him as fanatical, misguided 
in some respects, and certainly in his 
anti-religious views, opposed to what most 
of us believe. But he has run down 
most of the charges against him and finds 
them either wholly false or greatly exag- 
gerated. He thinks Ferrer was ardently 
working for the cause of popular educa- 
tion, and, in spite of his errors, was doing 
something for benighted Spain when, by 
a curious chain of circumstances, he was 
shot down. The book is well written and 
has some historical importance. 


JosepH M. Rocers. 


The Relations of the United States 
and Spain : The Spanish War* 


This imposing work of Admiral Chad- 
wick will probably take its place as the 
definitive history of the naval and military 
operation during the epoch-making contest 
between the United States and Spain four- 
teen years ago. The present volumes have 
been preceded by the author’s history of 
the diplomatic relations leading up to the 
declaration of war on April 19, 1898; to- 
gether the three volumes constitute by far 
the most accurate and complete account 
that has yet appeared of the rapidly-mov- 
ing events of that most memorable year in 
American history. 

As Admiral Chadwick remarks in his 
preface, this work is in the main “a docu- 
mentary history.” It is literally history 
telling itself through the medium of the 
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documents ; the latter being, for the most 
part, orders from the Navy and War De- 
partments of the two countries, from the 
officers in command of the military and 
naval forces, and reports of operations 
made by those in the field or afloat to their 
superiors. ‘There is a running narrative 
which suffices to keep the story moving— 
though in a somewhat severely practical 
and straightforward style, allowing little 
of rhetorical or descriptive material to 
obtrude upon the sober course of events. 

The author was at the time command- 
ing officer of the armored cruiser New 
York, which bore an honorable and not 
undistinguished part in the naval opera- 
tions off the Cuban and Porto Rican 
coasts, and hence speaks with the author- 
ity of one who had an intimate share ir 
the events which he is narrating. How- 
ever, there is next to no reference to per- 
sonal views or impressions, and through- 
out an earnest effort is made to get at and 
state the plain and unvarnished truth— 
whether it be palatable to our “patriot- 
ism” or not. Admiral Chadwick’s repu- 
tation is a sufficient guarantee that this 
ideal—so difficult in all, and particularly 
in contemporary historical writing—is 
practically attained. Fortunately there is 
remarkably little that either American or 
Spaniard need be ashamed of charac- 
terizing the actual conduct of operations, 
either ashore or afloat, at headquarters or 
in the field; though there will always be 
carping critics ready to seize upon minor 
points and to magnify them into muck- 
raking articles. 

For the most part one can absolutely 
agree with the inferences drawn by the 
writer from the official sources. Indeed, 
his skill and sound judgment in sifting 
out the really essential points from this 
enormous mass of material is one of the 
chief characteristics of the work. The 
Admiral is particularly courteous towards 
the vanquished foe, commending his brav- 
ery and self-sacrifice in battle, though the 
bureaucratic and inept Spanish ministry 
comes in for some well-directed criticism. 
As an example may be mentioned the 
fiasco of dispatching Camara’s fleet to the 
Philippines when the outcome of the war 
was no longer a matter of doubt. 

The volumes are well supplied with 
maps and diagrams, which add materially 


to their usefulness and contain very com- 
plete tables of the naval and military 
equipment of the two countries. It is 
especially gratifying to note the careful 
and generally appreciative, though dis- 
criminating notice of the many books and 
magazine articles that have appeared upon 
the “Spanish-American War.” Admiral 
Chadwick has laid under obligation all 
those who would understand those events 
which have resulted in the ending of Span- 
ish colonial dominion and the launching of 
America upon the new career of world 
politics and imperialism. 
WILFRED ELpRED. 


Frederic Harrison’s Career* 

The distinguished English veteran here 
describes his rich and happy life. One 
of his fellow countrymen, Frank Harris, 
has summed up, as ably as any one, the 
import of this autobiography : 

Wisdom seems to have brought Frederic Har- 
rison not only length of days and world-wide re- 
spect, but also happiness, or at least a happy con- 
tentment; the whole book is bathed in good will 
to men and a warm interest in life and joy in 
living. Frederic Harrison looks back with pleas- 
ure and forward without fear; he might be 
taken as Plato’s ideal of a good citizen, or as 
Aristotle’s perfect man; there is something of 
antique nobility in his exquisite balance of mind 
and serenity of soul. 

Some idea of the wealth of reminis- 
cences may be gained from the titles of 
leading chapters: Oxford Life, London, 
Reading Law; The Crimean War; Poli- 
tics in the Fifties; Italy After the War; 
Literary London (1860); Ruskin 1860- 
1898; Sociology and Economics; Poli- 
ticians in 1860-1870; Royal Commission 
on Trades Unions; the French Republic; 
French Statesmen and Writers; Inter- 
course with Public Men; Clubs and Socie- 
ties ; Poets—Historians—Critics; Visits to 
Greece—Turkey—Egypt; The Problem of 
Egypt; the United States; the Positivist 
Society. 

Mr. Harrison says: 

As I was born before the Reform Act of 1832, 
my life covers the era of political, legal and so- 
cial change which followed in the next decade. 
I recall William IV and the Coronation of Queen 
Victoria—the “Hungry ’Forties,’ the Irish 
Famine, the great struggle over Protection and 
Free Trade, and I was deeply stirred at school 
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and college by the religious excitement of the 
Oxford movement, the secessions to Rome, the 
wave of Evangelical Protestantism and the re- 
vival of Catholic activity. . . . Since 1840 | 
remember the stirring of heart caused by the 
long succession of our wars in India, in China, 
in Japan, in Africa, and in Australasia; by the 
Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny; and again 
by the wars in Europe wherein England has 
been a deeply interested spectator. 

Frederic Harrison in all his various 
books, in his public addresses, and in his 
letters, has been the fearless champion of 
righteousness and wise toleration. His 
frank criticisms were always timely and 
helpful. 


The worthlessness of all the so-called Art ob 
jects, the appalling vulgarity of all British orna 
mentation, made a very deep impression on me, 
and did much to make me disgusted with the 
whole scheme of our conventional fashions and 
habits. I remember hours spent there, almost in 
tears, groaning over the misdirected labor, the 
perverse ingenuity, the vulgar ostentation, the 
genius of coarseness in the midst of such indus 
try, such wealth. At nineteen I fully realized the 
vulgar ugliness of what we now call “Eearly 
Victorian.” I was by birth even a “Georgian, 
but never an “Early Victorian.” 

He laments the decay of the art of read- 
ing aloud, and recalls how his father 
“read Shakespeare to us boys with a vigor, 
clearness and grace which I have never 
heard surpassed. My mother, too, read 
beautifully.” He seems to agree with 
Arthur Christopher Benson and Rudyard 
Kipling as to English athletics: “The ex- 
travagant value set on games to-day is a 
national disease. It degrades our whole 
standard of manly excellence. It has 
brutalized our manners and ruined our 
tastes and habits.” 

Many acute observations are passed 
upon foreign peoples. Our author finds 
the modern Romans “the noblest, most 
courteous, most dignified, most winning 
race of people I ever beheld, the men 
thorough gentlemen, and the women mag- 
nificent.” 

Mr. Harrison’s bright and often amus- 
ing word-pictures of our own country nat- 
urally interest us exceedingly. After his 
visit here in 1901, he wrote, with charac- 
teristic wisdom: 

No man can understand the United States 
who has spent but seventy days there, when 
seven years would be too short a time. And I 
well know that the North American continent 
holds within her mighty womb many of the 


greatest problems which humanity has to solve 
in ages to come. The tremendous question of 





race—of color of the skin—of democratic gov- 
ernment—of social economy—of literature—of 
education—of art—of sex—of family—await the 
young American people, with an intensity, with 
a volume and mass nowhere else so great in the 
whole world. 

Of his American reception Mr. Har- 
rison wrote with his usual enthusiasm, 
saying that American hospitality amaze: 
and confused him with its lavishness; nor 
did he feel prepared for the “inexhausti- 
ble friendliness” on every hand. It is to 
be hoped that the fancy banquet dishes 
constantly set before him did not make 
him think of these as our standard food; 
he wrote home with humorous lamenta- 
tion, “Every meal begins with oysters, and 
consists of ice, cream, oranges, olives ice- 
water, champagne, strawberries, turtle 
soup, salads and cigars. Oh, heavens! 
everything I hate. They seem to live on 
oysters, ices, sweets, mayonnaises an] 
oranges. I have not seen mutton since | 
left home.” 

The two portly volumes of this auto- 
biography are none too full for the uplift- 
ing, kindly and delightful narrative, told 
with such cheerfulness and modesty of 
spirit. The closing words are impressive: 
“The urgent task of our time is to re- 
cover a religious faith as a basis of life, 
both personal and social. I feel that I 
have done this, in my own poor way, for 
myself, and am closing my quiet life in 
resignation, peace and hope.” 

Joun Russett Hayes. 


German Civilization* 

It is seldom one gets hold of a book so 
comprehensive and yet condensed, so 
scholarly without being pedantic, and so 
illuminating without being prosy, as Dr. 
Ernst Richard’s History of German Civ- 
ilization. ‘There is no lack of books on 
this topic, and they are of all kinds; but 
here is one which covers the whole field 
briefly, yet in a way that seems ample 
and—contrary to many such works—gives 
the reader an idea that he is reading about 
things which really happened. The book 
is full of life, and is written not only 
with a knowledge but with the conscious- 
ness that history to be of any importance 
must be revealed to readers in the spirit 
of its own times and not of the present. 


*History oF GERMAN Civitization. By Ern- 
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Dr. Richard is one of those who believes 
that the so-called Aryan stock arose not 
in the regions of the Caucasus, or in any 
part of Asia, but in Southern Scandinavia, 
Jutland and the lands between the lower 
Elbe and the Oder. From this point he 
traces the history of the Germanic races, 
giving just enough of history to make it 
familiar and for the rest giving excetuem 
studies in the growth of the people, both 
in its original habitat, and as it spread far 
over Europe and down into Italy where 
much of the population has a large injec- 
tion of German blood as the name Lom- 
bardy suggests. 

There is not one dull page in this book, 
which is an essay rather than a formal 
history, but which is sug ggestive and in- 
forming to a degree seldom found, even 
in these days of much good historical 
writing. J. M. Rocers. 


Race Distinction in American Law* 


There is room for a volume such as 
this in which the whole subject of race 
distinction is made the field of a special 
inquiry. That Mr. Stephenson has done 
his work thoroughly must be evident to 
every one who takes the trouble to read 
this book. Much as race distinction is 
discussed, the layman will be surprised to 
find that there has been so much legisla- 
tion upon the subject, to say nothing of 
the long series of litigated cases to be 
found in the court reports of every State. 
This mass of material has been gathered 
under appropriate heads, and the author 
has made the volume clear, concise and 
trustworthy. 

Mr. Stephenson has done well in begin- 
ning to emphasize the difference between 
race distinctions and race discriminations. 
These terms are often confused in con- 
versation and in the newspapers. One of 
the author's illustrations may be quoted: 
“A law of Virginia requires white and 
negro passengers to occupy separate 
coaches on railroad trains. If the coaches 
for both races are equally clean, equally 
re a and equally well appointed ; 

both races are accorded equally cour- 
teous service by the employes of the rail- 
road; if, in short, all the facilities for 
travel are equal for both races, race dis- 

*Rack Distinctions 1N AMERICAN Law. By 
Gilbert Thomas Stephenson. D. Appleton & Co. 


tinctions exist, but not race discrimina- 
tions. The extent of accommodations 
need not be identical. The railroad com- 
pany, for instance, need furnish only the 
space requisite for the accommodation of 
each race. If, however, the white pas- 
sengers are admitted to clean, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated coaches and ne- 
groes to foul, unclean, uncomfortable 
coaches ; if white coaches are well policed, 
while negro passengers are subjected to 
the. insults of disorderly persons; if, i 

other words, the negro passenger does not 
receive as good service for his fare as the 
white, a discrimination against the negro 
is made under the: guise of a legal dis- 
tinction.” 

The author goes on to cite from legis- 
lative acts and court opinions the legal 
definition of negro; the curious Southern 
cases in which it was held actionable to 
call a white person a negro; the “Black 
Laws” of 1865-68; the marriage laws of 
the Reconstruction period; intermarriage 
and miscegenation; the civil rights of 
negroes ; the separation of races in schools 
and public conveyances ; the negro in rela- 
tion to the courts, and, lastly, negro suf- 
frage. The final chapter consists of re- 
flections on race distinctions and discrimi- 
nations. Mr. Stephenson believes that 
rational race distinctions molded into law 
are beneficial to both races, that there 
should be separation wherever race fric- 
tion might result from enforced associa- 
tion. Neither race can reach its highest 
development when hatred on the one 
hand and oppression on the other, are 
stumbling blocks to progress. 


Twenty Years’ at Hull House* 

This is the story of a life dedicated to 
the service of humanity, beautifully and 
modestly told. Hull House is the most 
famous of American settlements, and 
Miss Addams is one of the most distin- 
guished of American women. A child of 
the Middle West, she came of that 
sturdy stock noted for probity, indepen- 
dence and a keen intelligence. Her father 
was a man of note in his State, a friend 
of Lincoln and a figure in the State Leg- 
islature. Of her father, her childhood 
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home and early memories Miss Addams 
writes interestingly. She attended the 
seminary at Rockford and tells of her 
reading and formal studies, of her ideals 
and experiences with the discrimination 
and good humor of a mature person who 
looks down the vista of years to the fond 
hopes and glowing expectations of youth. 

Miss Addams’ education was broadened 
by visits to Europe, but her life work 
began with the founding of Hull House 
in 1889. Inspired by the example of 
Toynbee Hall, London, she sought a suit- 
able place in Chicago in which to begin 
her settlement work. The house which 
she selected had been the homestead of 
Charles J. Hull, one of Chicago’s pioneer 
citizens. It was battered but sound, the 
lower part being used for offices and 
storerooms in connection with a factory 
in the rear. “Before it had been occupied 
by the factory, it had sheltered a second- 
hand furniture’ store.’ writes Miss 
Addams, “and at one time the Little Sis- 
ters of the Poor had used it for a home 
for the aged. It had a_half-skeptical 
reputation for a haunted attic, so far re- 
spected by the tenants living on the sec- 
ond floor that they always kept a large 
pitcher full of water on the attic stairs. 
Their explanation of this custom was so 
incoherent that I was sure it was a sur- 
vival of the belief that a ghost could not 
cross running water, but perhaps that 
interpretation was only my eagerness for 
finding folklore.” 

From such humble beginnings Hull 
House rose to its present important place 
among neighborhood settlements. It is a 
deeply interesting story in which the 
reader is given glimpses into a world for- 
eign to sheltered lives and only half- 
known to “the man in the street.” Miss 
Addams’ sketches of German, Italian and 
Greek immigrants are wonderfully vivid, 
and her little pen pictures are the fruit of 
first-hand knowledge. The poor, the un- 
fortunate, the ignorant as they exist in the 
congested districts of our great cities, form 
one of the hardest problems of the day, a 
problem which will eventually put our 
civilization to its severest test. \What can 
be done in the line of amelioration is 
shown by this book. There are, indeed, 
many stories of modern settlement work, 
but this story of Hull House could not 


have been adequately told by any one 
other than Miss Addams herself. 


Vagabond Journeys* 


Of the sophisticated traveler, who has 
reached the point where Europe excites 
him only to the consciousness of being 
either terribly bored, terribly annoyed, or 
terribly amused, Mr. Percival Pollard 
seems to have been a fair type. Or else 
the attitude of mildly humorous cynicism 
that marks his book, Vagabond Journeys, 
is assumed as a variation from the tradi- 
tional idolatrous pose of the Europemaniac 
who writes impressions of his travels. 
The artists of Munich, the cooks of Paris, 
the tailors of London; these seem to be 
the stimulants to this traveler's enthusi- 
asm. American Cook’s tourists suffer the 
keenest shafts of his ridicule, though the 
fashionables at continental health resorts 
and the hotel-keepers of London and of 
the English country districts come in for 
a fair share of the bombardment. There 
is much information to enlighten the stay- 
at-home traveler, given from a perfectly 
fresh point-of-view. The legend of the 
fascination that surrounds Maxim's in 
Paris is exploded; Berlin, we are told, is 
more like New York than any other Eu- 
ropean city. It is hard to discern beneath 
the rambling description of things and 
people what the author's likes and dis- 
likes really are, but in sinking his own 
personality he has achieved the result of 
reproducing with fair success the atmos- 
phere of the cities he touches. The style 
is decidedly journalistic; several of the 
papers, indeed, can be readily recognized 
as rehabilitated newspaper reviews of 
books or plays or artists. This does not 
rob them of readableness, however, in this 
day of the newspaper vogue. The book 
is one for idle hours, to be picked up or 
laid down at any point, with the whim of 
the moment. 


The Modern Railroadt 


Not long ago a thoughtful writer ob- 
served that most of the unrest of the time 
could be accounted for by the fact that 
the people were endeavoring to adjust 
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themselves to the wonderful systems of 
communication supplied. by the telegraph, 
telephone and steam railroad. Perhaps 
none of the three has had an influence 
in molding the world of to-day compar- 
able to that of the railroad—certainly the 
greatest economic factor in the modern 
world. And to the many who use the rail- 
road day by day without knowing how it 
was built or managed, Mr. Hungerford’s 
well-written and profusely illustrated vol- 
ume will be of real service. 

Beginning, as such a book should begin, 
with a description of the great railroad 
systems of the United States, and briefly 
sketching their history, the author covers 
the entire subject of railroad construction 
and management. He tells how the land 
is surveyed, how the rails are laid, tunnels 
blasted through the mountain side, bridges 
thrown across ravine and river, of the 
great passenger and freight terminals and 
of the construction of the locomotives and 
cars. Vast as is the physical aspect of 
the railroad, its human side is most inter- 
esting. Mr. Hungerford conducts the 
reader through the intricacies of railroad 
management. The great power and re- 
sponsibility of a railroad president are 
vividly outlined and much information is 
presented concerning the legal and finan- 
cial departments, the general manager, the 
superintendent and so on down to the 
humblest employe. A very good idea of 
how the business of a railroad is directed 
may be obtained from the author's chap- 
ters dealing with the subject in all its 
ramifications. The multitude of details 
with which this book abounds will deepen 
the impression which the uninitiated will 
receive of the complexity and magnitude 
of transportation systems. Mr. Hunger- 
ford has an observant eye; he has obvi- 
ously enjoyed opportunities of close-range 
study and the little human-interest stories 
which he uses now and then to illustraté 
some point make the book one that can 
be enjoyed in the perusal. 


New Biography of Lee* 
Thomas Nelson Page has performed a 
pious work by elaborating his earlier short 
volume on Robert E. Lee into a compre- 
hensive work in which he discusses with 


*Ropert E. Leet. By Thomas Nelson Page. 
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greater particularity his career as a sol- 
dier. At this time there does not seem to 
be any great difference of opinion between 
military critics as to Lee’s position as a 
soldier nor among intelligent men gener- 
ally as to his character as a man. It is 
therefore a little surprising to find the 
author undertaking the subject as if it 
were a new one and feeling that he must, 
by argument and adjectives, exploit his 
own views, which are sometimes rather 
extravagant. Thus, when he says that 
Lee was greater than any other American 
except Washington, and practically his 
equal, one feels that he is trying to prove 
entirely too much.’ That Lee was disin- 
terested, that he sacrificed much and 
risked all, that he was courtly, generous 
and forgiving, that he was a great soldier 
and a good man needs no new demonstra- 
tion. But in saying that Lee was right 
and patriotic in going with his State is 
another question. It leaves out of consid- 
eration that of the graduates of West 
Point at the outbreak of the rebellion not 
one-half entered the service of the Con- 
federacy. The only point in making this 
statement is that it seems unnecessary to 
have gone into this at all, or at such length 
as practically to condemn those who took 
the opposite course. 

As to the military portion of the book, 
the writer is not unprejudiced, and is 
often lacking in information. “One who 
can speak of Hood achieving a victory at 
Franklin is not quite what is called a cool 
critic in these days. It may be admitted 
that for the most part the book is sound, 
for the author is not only familiar with 
the ground itself, but has had a mass of 
first-hand literature at his command. But 
those who are well-read in Confederate 
history know that there were, and to an 
extent are still, two camps of military 
critics in the South—the Virginians and 
the anti-Virginians. The former claim 
credit for all that was well done and throw 
practically the whole blame for defeats 
on the others. This is not history, and it 
is lamentable that Mr. Page is so devoted 
to his hero that he cannot see that he ever 
erred. 

Nevertheless the book is one which will 
command a great deal of attention, and a 
Southern war of critics is imminent. 


JosepH M. RocErs. 





658 
War* 


The author of this readable little vol- 
ume is vice president of the Internationa! 
Institute of Sociology and an ardent ad- 
vocate of peace. His work is an answer 
to militarist writers such as Max Jahns 
and G. Valbert. The arguments for war, 
especially the benefits which are supposed 
to accrue from it, are taken up in order 
and tested as to their validity. M. Novi- 
cow contends that war never settled an 
international question, that instead of im- 
proving the race its effect is to cut down 
the bravest and hardiest; that economic- 
ally considered it is huge waste in which 
the victor as well as the vanquished must 
sutfer, that politically it prevents amity 
between great nations, that it is the cause 
of intellectual stagnation and _ moral 
degradation, that it is a mere survival of 
the barbarous past, that psychologically it 
is based upon a kind of hypnotism in 
which masses of men are deluded by their 
rulers, that it is only one form of the 
struggle in which man engages to sustain 
himself against the forces of nature, and 
that it is an appeal to brute force and 
should be banished from civilized society. 

M. Novicow’s arguments reach some 
weak spots in the militarist position. His 
ideas have been carefully thought out and 
clearly presented. Some parts of the 
book will have but little interest to the 
average American reader—for instance, 
where the author speaks of conscription— 
who has all his life been familiar with 
an industrial state in which the military 
spirit receives littke encouragement. [ike 
most writers who are enlisted in a goo:l 
cause, Mr. Novicow sometimes overstates 
his case. He asks us to believe that almost 
miraculous effects will follow the mere 
cessation of war. Thus, to quote the 
author, “Suppress war, and the unity of 
the human race in its entirety is instantly 
realized. Universal unity does not exist 
now because Germany, France, Russia 
and the other States wish to remain free 
to declare war whenever it seems good 
to them to do so, like Saxony, Bavaria and 
Hanover within the German nation, who 
not so long ago wished the same thing for 
themselves. Let the sovereign states re- 
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nounce that liberty, let them find a way 
of adjusting their differences other than 
massacre—in brief, let them suppress wat 
and the unity of mankind is accom- 
plished.” The problem is not so simple 
as the author would have us believe. The 
unity of the human race would be pre- 
vented by antagonisms other than armed 
conflict, and years of profound peace do 
not seem to draw the nations any closer 
politically. But, notwithstanding the de- 
fects which we must attribute to zeal, the 
book will interest all students of one of 
the great problems which vex civilized 
nations. 








Maurice Low’s Second Volume* 

The Harvesting of a Nation is what 
Mr. A. Maurice Low calls his second vol- 
ume on the American people. The author 
is a Washington correspondent and pub- 
licist, quite as well known across the sea 
as here. He is not an American, although 
his pride in his adopted country seems as 
great as that of most of us who were 
born here. His first volume evoked no 
little comment, and not all of it favorable. 
The second is in part an explanation, and 
for the rest a conclusion of his studies of 
the American people, which is extremely 
interesting, even if not in all points con- 
clusive. 

Mr. Low insists that the great achieve- 
ment of America is that it has taught the 
world the meaning of democracy, and that 
this has been done almost exclusively 
through British blood and British ideas, 
and he confines the influence very largely 
to the English. He finds little present 
trace of Dutch, German or French influ- 
ence on this country, and he considers the 
Scotch-Irish as simply transplanted 
Scotch, and many of them of purely Eng- 
lish traditions. Try as he may, it cannot 
be said that the author has established 
these contentions to general satisfaction, 
or else he is quibbling over terms. 

As this book is avowedly a study in 
psychology, it does not lend itself to criti- 
cism as otherwise would be the case. 
While it contains a vast amount of what 
is interesting and instructive, there is also 
much that seems to be his own psycho- 
logical view. The personal equation looms 
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very large. Many of his severe criticisms 
are just from the point of view of the 
closet student. The answer is that in 
some way, in spite of our derelictions and 
shortcomings, we have arrived not only 
at wealth and power, but at a point where 
we are achieving much for ourselves and 
the world in the higher life. 

The chapter on immigration is, perhaps, 
the most interesting, for here the author 
has unusual advantages, not only as a 
traveler and immigrant himself, but as a 
close student of abundant data. He does 
explain in a rational way why it is that 
immigration has improved this country, 
has advanced the local population, benefit- 
ted the foreigner, raised wages, stimulated 
culture and produced generally excellent 
results. We know that these things are 
so, although they seem paradoxical. It is 
worth while to have an expert explain 
them. JosEpH M. Rocers. 


In Chateau Land* 


Miss Wharton continues in her method 
of combining delightful travel sketches 
with a pleasant little story that keeps up 
the human interest in her very excellent 
descriptions. She has recently covere.! 
the chateaux country in France, and she 
now brings us a group of charming essay- 
stories that find their scenes in the midst 
of Loches, Langeais, Azay-le-Rideau, Am- 
boise, Blois, Chinon and Fontevranft. Of 
course, this ground has been covered 
many times before, but Miss Wharton has 
a happy faculty of seizing upon the more 
romantic points out of the mass of his- 
torical data, while her long training in 
descriptive writing makes her master of 
the vivid and picturesque phrase. She 
has also collected many beautiful photo- 
graphs, twenty-five of which are repro- 
duced in full-page, making a most attrac- 
tive book. 


Early Quakerismt 


“A glorious page in our annals, show- 
ing the courage and faith and self-sacri- 
fice of the race in their very highest and 
purest forms.” This verdict on Professor 
Jones’ recent book The Quakers in the 
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American Colonies, might also be applied 
to the present history of early Quakerism 
in England. 

Professor Jones’ moving word-portrait 
of George Fox throws new light on the 
Quaker founder’s wonderful spiritual na- 
ture, telling, how from a nervous state of 
youth he “rose into a robust and virile 
man, ‘stiff as a tree and pure as a bell,’ 
ready to stand the world with its jeers, 
its blows, and its barbaric prisons; able 
to carry his message on foot or on horse- 
back through England, Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland, and to carry through an amazing 
western missionary journey through Barba- 
dos and Jamaica, across to the shores of 
Maryland, up to the New England col- 
onies and back to the Carolinas; capable 
of exercising a transforming influence and 
power over such men as William Penn, 
Isaac Penington and Robert Barclay ; pos- 
sessed of sufficient insight to organize a 
new type of religious society and to ini- 
tiate far-reaching moral and social re- 
forms ; strong enough to stand flattery and 
adulation and the unexpected success of 
leadership and profound enough in his in- 
terpretation of life to attract the atten- 
tion of serious and thoughtful persons 
now for over two centuries and a half.” 

Through the long and adequate story 
wherein Mr. Braithwaite traces the begin- 
nings of the Society of Friends to the 
year 1660, the reader receives a deep im- 
pression of the nobility of aim, the un- 
worldliness and spiritual courage and un- 
usual sweetness and brotherly love of the 
early Quaker heroes. 


The Republican Tradition in 
Europe* 


The name of H. A. R. Fisher is familiar 
to American readers. The present work 
is based on the Lowell Lectures for 1910, 
and traces republican doctrines from the 
fal! of the Roman Empire down to the 
present day. Mr. Fisher has thorough'y 
worked over the sources of his su:- 
ject, and while he traverses fields which 
are familiar to special students, the 
fresh and _ vigorous. presentation of 
the thought, the lucid and occasionally 

(Continued on page 670) 
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The Breaking Point* 


ROFESSOR 
PATTEE leaves 
to the reader the 
solution of the 
perplexing prob- 
lems which are 
discussed in this 
novel, and they 
are by no means 
easily disposed 
of. 

John Galt, a minister presumably of a 
Methodist Church near Boston, saves 
from suicide a beautiful young prostitute, 
whom chance throws in his way one night 
as he is leaving his church. Galt, who is 
a visionary youth of intense nature but 
small wisdom, takes the girl to the house 
of one of his parishioners, only to find 
that the woman will not receive her. He 
leaves her at last at a mission home, 
where she lives for some time. He makes 
frequent visits there, even taking her 
driving once after she has been ill—all 
with the sincere purpose of saving the 
girl’s soul. The thing is noticed by Galt’s 
congregation, misconstrued, the man is 
warned, but. believing that it is his duty 
to save a soul at any cost to himself, he 
follows what he thinks is the right course, 
only to involve himself in a tangle which 
is further adjudged as scandal by mem- 
bers of his church. At a meeting which 
he calls Galt accuses the sons of some of 
his prominent church members as_ the 
cause of the downfall of this and other 
young women, threatens to publish the 
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whole thing in the papers, and, rushing 
from the church in a state of mind bor- 
dering on frenzy, sends in his resignation 
at once and disappears from “polite” 
society. In the meantime the girl, at 
Galt’s instigation, joins the Salvation 
Army in Boston, where he also goes to 
labor independently in the slums, untram- 
meled by a church. The story ends in a 
sudden and melodramatic way with the 
death of Galt, and the assurance of the 
conversion of the girl for whom he had 
sacrificed himself. 

The character drawing in the story is 
excellent, especially that of Galt, with all 
its weakness and strength, its narrowness 
and lack of common sense, its devotion 
and consecration, and, though he is a good 
deal of a trial from the first, he makes 
a very real appeal to one’s sympathy. 


Love Like the Sea* 

Readers of My Vagabondage, which is 
the story of Mr. Patterson’s own life, 
will expect something out of the ordinary 
in anything from his pen, and knowing 
how faithful a workman he is, it is an 
unwelcome task to be obliged to criti- 
cize him. 

This book by no means equals in in- 
terest or quality the earlier publication. 
The author has not made the characters 
do their work, which is to act and tell the 
story. He has done it for them, pulling 
them by strings across a stage, where they 
move stiffly in the grooves cut out by him. 
When events are merely chronicled or 
facts stated, a story is apt to lack con- 
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tinuity. There should be a leading up to 
situations or the tale will hang together 
in a loose, disjointed way, which is the 
case with this book. 

So much more might have been made 
of this tale of clean-minded, strong- 
hearted fisher-folk, for the theme of the 
story is full of possibilities, great tempta- 
tion faithfully resisted. 

There is one thing, however, that Mr. 
Patterson excels in—his description of a 
storm, a shipwreck or a rescue at sea, 
with all the attending excitement of an 
eager, jostling crowd of watchers on 
shore. 

Odd Numbers* 

Friends of the versatile Shorty McCabe 
will be glad to read more of his doings 
in Odd Numbers. This volume tells of 
his adventures and experiences’ with 
human nature of all varieties; something 
seems to “happen” with Shorty every day 
in the week, sometimes three times a day. 
He helps confiding strangers out of diffi- 
culties; he entertains freakish individuals ; 
his friends are constantly engaging his 
cheery services on all sorts of missions. 

Situations often tax one’s credulity 
somewhat; but anyone who knows New 
York will agree that anything under the 
sun may happen in Gotham, that melting- 
pot of myriad nationalities. 

Sewell Ford's style is always spirited; 
there is rather too much slang and “smart- 
ness” to charm the feminine reader; but 
men will not cavil at that, nor at Shorty’s 
genuine wholesome interest in his fellow- 
beings. 

The Trevor Caset 


Suppose you were a burglar, and had 
planned to secure certain valuable papers 
iocked in an old-fashioned safe. Suppose 
you had made your way into the house 
where the safe was—tip-toeing cautiously 
through the dark rooms and halls, and 
then as quietly as you could, opened the 
safe, flashed your little pocket searchlight 
into the dark recesses—what would you 
expect to see? The particular burglar in 
this “case” expected to see the papers, 
but instead found himself looking into 
the smiling countenance of the mistress 
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of the house, who was sitting there—dead. 

At the inquest the burglar had some lit- 
tle difficulty in convincing the jury that 
he wasn’t guilty. But when it was fur- 
ther discovered that the murdered woman 
held in her hand the class ring of her 
step-daughter’s devoted admirer and when 
a note from Mrs. Trevor to the man was 
also discovered, with an appointment for 
the fatal night, the jury shifted the re- 
sponsibility from the burglar to the daugh- 
ter’s admirer. And through it all the ad- 
mirer kept silent—and complicated mat- 
ters still more. 

But a clever Washington newspaper man, 
Dick Tillinghast, succeeded more than 
the detectives in unravelling the mystery, 
and he did it chiefly because he was in 
love with Peggy, the step-daughter’s 
friend, and Peggy had promised a certain 
reward to the man who solved the murder 
mystery. 

And if you get as interested as Dick 
Tillinghast—and you probably will, for 
that is the sort of story it is—you will not 
put it down till you've finished the last 
page! 


Lady Eleanor : Lawbreaker* 


With the London of Dick Sheridan’s 
day for a background, and gay Dick him- 
self and the Drury Lane Company of 
players among the characters that figure 
in the tale, this short, dramatic story by 
Robert Barr shows its author at his best 
in the creation of historic atmosphere and 
the revivifying of historic character. The 
love-story concerns Charles Brandon an‘ 
his beautiful cousin Eleanor, the girl who 
was not afraid to suppress a will for the 
sake of her love nor to produce it at the 
critical moment when her cousin threatens 
to shame his family pride by disposing of 
his ancestral home. It is a story of color 
and action and charm, written up in a few 
clever dramatic episodes. 


World Without End* 
Reviewers are frequently puzzled by 
the changeableness of authors. Why, for 
instance, does it so often happen that a 
novel begins with great promise and by 


By Robert 
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the middle is so poor that one cannot fin- 
ish it, or that others which one finds in- 
tolerable at first are soon worked up into 
surprisingly good stories? 

World Without End is a character study 
which, in part dealing with the childhood 
of the heroine (so-called), is done with 
really fine insight and appreciation of 
child-nature. Then comes the period of 
young womanhood and this is so long 
and prosy that we only go through it be- 
cause we hope to find the same excellent 
work in the end as at the beginning; but 
while the married life of the girl is well 
done, this part of the book by no means 
equals the quality of the first. 

It is the story of a spoiled child, an un- 
developed young girl, a selfish and frivol- 
ous woman, whose character never grows 
into anything else. This the author brings 
out carefully. The style is too narrative 
for a novel, and indeed in generally ac- 
cepted terms the book is not a novel, but 
a study of character. 


The Brentons* 


Scott Brenton is a descendant on inis 
mother’s side of an old New itngland 
family—the male section of which have all 
been parsons. But Scott is passionately 
fond of and exceedingly interested in 
chemistry, and has made splendid progres 
in it at college—being promised by his 
professors a brilliant future in this line 
of work. He knows it to be his true vo 
cation, yet, for his mother’s sake, he sac- 
rifices all his own desires and inclinations 
in the matter and decides to study for the 
ministry, thus carrying into efiect her 
most cherished plan—that of having Scott 
follow in the footsteps of his ancestors. 

Of his many doubtings and the triais 
through which he passes, one is given an 
only too detailed description. 

The book is natural, logical, and dis- 
tinctly interesting, for one cannot but 
sympathize with the hero in his trouble, 
while longing to know the outcome of the 
tale. Also, several of the other character ; 
are decidedly admirable—especially Olive 
Keltridge and Reed Opdyke, and no one 
can help loving the old doctor. 





*THE Brentons. By Anna Chapin Ray. Lit- 
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A Local Colorist* 


A most delightful group of four ‘“dia- 
lectic’” stories is assembled under the title 
A Local Colorist, by Annie Trumbuil 
Slosson. Two are realistic, two fantastic 
in conception ; of the two kinds the former 
is preferable. The country wife who 
wants to write a “dialect” story, and 
searches everywhere among her neighbors 
and kinsfolk for traces of dialect, and 
finds nothing but “good, sensible, straight- 
meanin’ words” until she meets a summer 
visitor from Boston, who talked “genuin’ 
dialects’-—this is the type of woman whose 
quaint philosophy and refreshing, home'v 
aphorisms are pleasant to read and de- 
lightful to recall and quote. And through 
the medium of Mrs. Reuben Kidder andi 
Nancy Babbitt, Mrs. Slosson has been 
able to indulge in many a sly fling at our 
modern fads and fancies. Some ardent 
“nature students” might well take a hint 
from Nancy’s remarks about those eager 
souls whose zeal to “observe natur’ 
would not permit them merely to see it 01 
enjoy it. 


Polly of the Hospital Stafft 

If you remember little Polly Pepper-—- 
how she was always doing unselfish things 
for the people about her and cheering 
everybody generally—you will be reminded 
of her by this Polly—Polly May. 

After her own illness and recovery, 
nurses and doctors alike were so interested 
that she was retained permanently by the 
“board” and made official “cheerer” of the 
hospital. How she helps with the children, 
makes friends with older people and 
brings about a family reunion are told in 
a sweet and simple fashion that will be 
enjoyed by grown-ups as well as by 
younger readers. 


The Green Vase} 

This sounds like a mystery story, but 
as a matter of fact it is more like a prob- 
lem story. At least, it tells the tale of 
and explains the situations growing up 
about a young Boston woman who mai- 
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ries a rising politician, and then discovers 
that her husband is far less able to cope 
with her material desires than a former 
employer, who is, in contrast to the man 
she has married, a “gentleman.” The 
workings of this woman’s mind and their 
expression in her actions, bring about a 
story that moves from South Boston to the 
West and back again, while a number oi 
mal-adjustments and readjustments are 
being made until the final one that re- 
unites husband and wife. 

In a way, it is a clever study of the 
feminine, though it exhibits nothing espe- 
cially unique or remarkable either in its 
story, or in its mode of presentation. 


John Rawn* 


As a study of the self-made “prominent 
citizen,” to whose making have gone much 
daring, unscruplousness and, in street par- 
lance, “bluff,” John Razwn, the new novel 
by Emerson Hough, is graphic and com- 
pelling, if a trifle overdrawn. The presi- 
dent of the “International Power Com- 
pany” rises from the ranks of the medi- 
ocre, not through the triumph of his own 
brain or initiative, but through his con- 
summate audacity in appropriating the 
conception of another man’s more gifted 
brain, forcing the inventor into the posi- 
tion of underling in his employ. The story 
of his rise, in which he makes stepping- 
stones not of his past “dead selves,” but cf 
every human creature who crosses his 
path, is colossally exaggerated, though the 
picture of the newly-rich man in his un- 
accustomed grandeur is realistic and amus 
ing, illuminated by his efforts to gather 
“collector’s pieces ;’ and that of the home- 
ly wife preparing for him his Friday niglit 
potroast of pork, as she did in the old 
days, is decidedly entertaining. The whole 
story is, of course, intended as a satire on 
the sudden acquisition of wealth, and 
satire can always be pardoned for hyper- 
bole. There is nothing inconsistent with 
real life, however, in the story of the col- 
lapse of John Rawn’s specious wealth—it 
is the kind of thing that happens. The 
thread of melodrama which runs through 
the book is undoubtedly intended as an 
appeal to the popular taste; as a satirical 
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study of a type of man indigenous to twen- 
tieth century America, it would have been 
more successful without this catering to 
the public passion for the divorce court 
novel. 


Japonette * 


Mr. Chambers may be said to be at his 
best in this gay little tale of two charming 
girls and an equally attractive young man, 
all three of whom are left penniless by 
the bankruptcy of a certain old firm. It 
behooves these three luxurious young peo- 
ple to make a living, which they proceed 
to do in their own delightfully naive and 
unconventional way. This, of course, 
means adventures, of which they have 
many, and it is but natural that a maniy 
young man should find it incumbent upon 
him to look after the best interests of two 
very lovely cousins, even though the cous- 
inship be some twenty degrees removed. 
There is romance, it goes without saying, 
and the book is made of pages upon pages 
of those sprightly frivolities that have re- 
cently become Mr. Chambers’ pet indulg- 
ences. As with The Common Law, the 
story becomes a means of inspiration to a 
somewhat wholesale display of the facile 
pen of Charles Dana Gibson, and it speaks 
rather well for Mr. Chambers’ powers of 
selling that his publishers are able to 
afford so many Gibson sketches for his 
be 0ks. . 


Pleasure and Palaces t 


The meaning of “home, sweet home,’ 
taught through the ridiculous adventures 
that beset a young girl of wealth in an 
apartment where her kind friends for her 
own good left her to her own devices, to 
the end that a young man across the hall 
had to come to help her, gives a theme at 
once tender and amusing, and one that 
Mrs. Thompkins has worked out with 
consummate skill. 

't is a very happy little story, bright ix 
its details and amazingly funny in its situ- 
ations, but it has a backbone of truth that 
gives it substance. 

Of course, there is a love-story and a 
delightfuily refreshing one at that. 


*JAPONETTE. By Robert W. Chambers. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

+PLEASURES AND Paracrs. By Juliet Wilbor 
Thompkins. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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A Hoosier Chronicle * 


This is Mr. Nicholson’s magnum opus. 
He has left the realm of frivolity and has 
written a novel—a real novel, a big nove', 
a lasting novel. 

On a large canvas, with the map of In- 
diana clearly defined for general guidance, 
he has painted in a series of pictures of 
life, in which the people are singularly 
well-defined and singularly well-delineated. 
With just enough of plot to make possibte 
a needful dramatic quality in the turn of 
the situations, and to bring about certain 
inevitable crises, and with just enough of 
mystery to keep the interest alert, Mr. 
Nicholson builds his story, episode by 
episode, character by character. In a little 
college town an old professor rears his 
granddaughter, about the memory of 
whose mother lingers a mystery. The 
abilities of the girl necessitate the Pro- 
fessor’s putting her at school, and to this 
end he takes her to the city and places her 
in the care of an old friend. Destiny 
weaves the threads of life in such a way 
that a certain young man who had mys- 
teriously visited the professor at home on 
just one occasion now comes into imme- 
diate contact with the girl, and both of 
them are brought into more or less in‘i- 
mate intercourse with the family of a well- 
known political leader. The important 
parts they all play in each other’s lives, 
and the gradual unfolding of the secrets 
that presently are revealed concerning the 
girl’s origin are made the basis for what 
is probably the strongest scene in the story, 
that in which an intelligent and _fair- 
minded girl confronts the man she knows 
to be her father and forces him to a com- 
plete change in political policy that alters 
his entire life. After this tense situation 
the author skilfully recedes to a very ten- 
der conclusion, to which love and bride- 
blossoms and the fragrant stillness of the 
old college town contribute a very won- 
derful charm. 


The Simpkins Plott 


If Mr. Meldon would only not jump 
so quickly to conclusions he would cer- 
tainly not get into so many “scrapes.” But 





*\ Hoosrer CHRONICLE. By Meredith Nichol- 
son. Houghton Mifflin Company. 

+THE Simpkins Prot. By G. A. Birmingham. 
George H. Doran Company. 


his penchant for building imaginary mys- 
teries invariably lands him in a muddle of 
one sort or another. 

This is merely a hint as to the general 
character of The Simpkins Plot. Every- 
body knows the Rev. J. J. Meldon—an 
introduction is unnecessary. However, 
this is Meldon married, and a father, but 
the same old Meldon notwithstanding, 
who comes back to Ballymoy to visit 
Major Kent and on the way meets a 
charming woman whom he mistakes for a 
certain notorious somebody else. After 
that there is no repressing Meldon—and 
the tale goes on from one ludicrous situa- 
tion to another till it reaches a fitting 
climax. 





The Big Fish * 


Jack Poindexter, in a moment of cur!- 
osity, buys an interesting looking lacquered 
box at an auction sale, and finds himself 
suddenly beset with thieves. The box 
proves to contain the secret of a hidden 
treasure. This gives the story an adven- 
turesome turn, and leads to his meeting 
with Miss Varley, a beautiful young 
woman whom he finds in the wilds of 
South America. The treasure of the Big 
Fish is not discovered, but Jack finds a 
wife—and learns a good many things. 


The Cage t 


In this story the certral theme turns on 
the question: “Is the heroine justified in 
refusing to go back to her repentant hus- 
band, whom she left soon after marriage 
because lite with him was degradation 7’ 
There is a counter theme working into the 
main theme—the woman has not only 
ceased to love her husband, but she has 
just begun to love another man, whom, 
she realizes, loves her. ‘Then the call from 
the penitent rouses the idea of duty, which 
she has tried to ignore. 

The struggle of the hero, and of the 
heroine, Anne Paton, is very real, very 
human, very full of pain. The character 
of Anne is inspiring in its developed 
strength, brought about by the saintly old 
Canon whose sane interpretation of Chris- 
tianity and the Christ-like life saves not 

*TuHe Bic Fisu. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


+Tue Cace. By Harold Beghie. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 
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only the wife, but, through her, both her 
husband and the man who loves her. 

One is reminded of Romola in this 
wife’s struggle, and how she, fleeing from 
Tito, her faithless husband, meets Savon- 
arola, who bids her return. 

The story is truly great in its insight 
into character, in its observation of human 
nature, in the largeness of its ideas. It is 
powerfully thought out and told in a way 
to carry conviction. But the book would 
not have been convincing had the story 
been treated from a worldly point of view. 
It is the righteous act of the converted 
wife, the strength of purpose that comes 
to her in acceptance of duty, the power 
of regeneration that she sees as in a vision, 
that makes the story what it is. Of course, 
it is all written from an entirely English 
standpoint. 


The Lone Adventure * 


The immediate and temporary effect of 
the romance called The Lone Adventure 
is to impress the reader with the fact that 
Mary Stuait was a persecuted saint and 
King Charles the First a martyred patriot. 
For it is a story of the Jacobite rising of 
1745, when the Young Pretender, Prince 
Charles Edward, comes from Scotland to 
the English Midlands on his way to the 
conquest of a throne. The glamour that 
always surrounds a lost cause hangs over 
the story, which is written entirely from 
the point of view of the Stuart party. The 
Prince is « gallant figure; the gentlemen 
who follow him are ideal in their chivalry. 
The real hero of the book is Rupert Royd, 
of the Lancashire gentry, and the story of 
his devotion to the cause against every ob- 
stacle, is thrillingly told, though ‘perhaps 
marred by constant repetition of a single 
theme and keynote, even as the atmos- 
phere of the whole book is weakened by the 
overdoing of the emphasis placed on the 
bleakness of Lancashire, which is the set- 
ting. To our mind the tale would be im- 
proved if more had been made of the 
Flora McDonald passage and less of the 
preliminary parts. So much time is spent 
on leading up to the climax that the climax 
itself is hurried over. 

*THE Lone ApventurE. By Halliwell Sut- 
cliffe. George H. Doran Company. 


The Recording Angel* 


Mrs. Harris’ chief stock-in-trade is 
made up of trenchant epigrams that are 
usually more stinging than witty. Her 
pride seems to be in seeing how much sar- 
casm she can pack into one page. Cer- 
tainly it is a sardonic wit that spreads it- 
self through the story—merely a chronicle 
of homely life in a homely town, where the 
men are unquenchably thirsty and the 
women unquenchably literary. The return 
of a once bad lot young fellow to this 
home of his boyhood, after he had become 
a man and wealthy, and the shabby trick 
played on a lovely.old blind woman by her 
drunkard husband, who publishes, without 
her knowledge, and with many fatal addi- 
tions, her dictated comments on the peo- 
ple about her, give the more exciting epi- 
sodes of the tale. 

It all becomes a trifle wearisome, al- 
though one must admit the subtle power 
for character creation in the figure of 
Elbert White, the man who, even in his 
worst state of debauchery, turned poet and 
gentleman when alone in his home with his 
blind wife, lest the truth of his state bring 
to that gentle soul a terrifying disillusion- 
ment. 


Carnival t 


Despite its sordidness there are parts 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s new novel that are so 
clever and so well written as to justify 
the adjective brilliant. 

Jenny Pearl is,°in the first place, far 
from the conventional type of heroine. A 
little Cockney dancer, she was, as her 
mother’s lodger put it, “a born dancer.” 
Pretty and active she was, however, more 
of a boy than a girl. At the age when 
most girls are thinking of sweethearts and 
having romantic dreams, her interest in 
men consisted principally in her ability tc 
play with them. 

After a long period of training she be- 
comes a professional dancer, and finally 
falls in love. ‘Thinking her love unre- 
turned, she marries another man, who, 
becoming jealous, hastens the tragedy by 
shooting her. 

It is a novel of realism—a book of clev- 

*THE RecorpiNG ANGEL. By Corra Harris. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


FCARNIVAL. By Compton Mackenzie. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 
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erly described humanity, and a_ book, 
which, despite its length, will have many 
interested readers. 


The Stake* 


This simple story of the New England 
coast is a refreshing change from the im- 
passioned tales of hectic tinge that one 
often lays down disappointedly. The 
action of The Stake begins briskly. There 
is plenty of salt breeze, of growling sea, 
and of foam-dashed rocks. The charac- 
ters are wholesome, too; old Squire Guil- 
ford and his friend Rankin are well-drawn 
New Englanders. In places the plot is 
improbable, and is sometimes rather stiffly 
worked out; but the scenes where “the 
stake” is fought for in financial conflict 
are described with strength. If Mr. Cady 
will forsake the hackneyed type of fiction- 
widow, the maneuvering Mrs. Briggs and 
the dashing little Mrs. Carson, he need 
not fear his skill in depicting less com- 
monplace personalities. 


The Bandboxt 


Here we have another of Mr. Vance’s 
cleverly thought-out and worked-up mys- 
teries. Beginning with a strange episode 
in Paris relating to a bandbox, the twin 
of which is presently discovered on board 
an ocean liner, it goes through jewel- 
thefts, adventurous expeditions by land 
and water, and a variety of other more or 
less exciting experiences that keep the 
normally calm hero in a turmoil, and in- 
volve him in a romance. 

It does not do to discuss stories like this 
in a book review—it is enough to say that 
those who enjoyed The Brass Bowl aud 
The Bronze Bell will find equal diversion 
in The Bandbox. 


Through the Postern Gate } 


As Under the Mulberry Tree, this story 
of seven days in as many chapters ran 
through “The Ladies’ Home Journal.” It 
follows the line of Mrs. Barclay’s charm- 
ing romances, in its vividness, its unex- 
pectedness and its general fragrance lent 


*TuHE Stake. By Jay Cady. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 

+THeE Banpsox. By Louis Joseph Vance. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

tTHROUGH THE PostERN Gate. By Florence 
L. Barclay. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


by a wholesome humor and a touch oj 
religion that is not obtrusive, but just de- 
lightfully apropos. 

The Boy’s march around Jericho— 
which, being interpreted, is no less a cita- 
del than Christobel’s heart—has its fulfil- 
ment in the surrender of the seventh day. 
True, the Israelites had no such parleying 
with the enemy without the gates, but then 
—the Boy was the Boy, and Christobe! 
was unfortunately and over-emphatica!l 
sensitive of the poor professor’s feelings. 

It all happened “under the mulberry 
tree”—you will think to have been there 
yourself when you have read it. 


Fathers of Men* 

The difference between Mr. Hornung’s 
story of a “prep” school, English, of 
of course, and Owen Johnson’s Lawrence- 
ville tales is the difference between «4 
game of cricket and a game of baseball. 

The English schoolboy is made on a 
pattern, presumably he works on a pat- 
tern. The American schoolboy takes his 
own sweet way, with no more reason or 
logic or dependability than a woman. 

There is good stuff in both kinds of 
boys. One of the English type—a sort of 
ugly duckling in the brood—Mr. Hornung 
is at pains to delineate. He does this 
against the background of a big English 
public school, and does it amazingly well 
True, we cannot have many laughs over 
the pranks played—pranks as defined here 
have a way of being soberly serious; but 
we can appreciate the inherent nobility 
and unsuspected possibilities for good in 
these boys who are the “fathers of men.” 


The Counsel for the Defense t 


The “counsel for the defense” is a 
mighty attractive type of new woman 
She justified her determinations, and be- 
came the prop of the very man who most 
belittled her possibilities. It is too good 
a story to tell here. Mr. Scott has told it 
so ably that we can conscientiously recom- 
mend it as a clean, delightful and _ per- 
suasive tale, a real tribute to womanhood 
without any of those false concessions 
that would lay its author open to a charge 





Hornung. 


*FatrHers oF Men. By E. W. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

+Tue CouNseEL For THE DEFENSE. By Leroy 
Scott. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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of hypocrisy or make him liable to accus2- 
tion as having unsexed a dainty and lov- 
able heroine. It is the best aspect of a 
new and growingly dominant point of 
view placed in a dramatic setting. A man 
will like the book for its straight-from- 
the-shoulder method of handling  situa- 
tions; a woman will like it for the subtle 
deference it pays her kind without in any 
way caricaturing her ambitions. 


Beyond the Law * 


This novel won a Melrose prize in a 
recent fiction competition. The author is 
a new writer, and the story is an exciting 
one of adventure in Jreland in the days 
of William of Orange and the persecution 
of the Catholics. The mother of the hero 
is compelled to flee for her life and leave 
her home and lands confiscate to a Dutch 
favorite of William, whose brutality to- 
wards her shortens her life and fills her 
young son with a mad thirst for revenge. 
How Dermot, the son, becomes involved 
in a desperate situation through his effort 
to free a friend from the clutches of the 
Dutch usurper, and thereby becomes the 
protector of the tyrant’s supposed daugh- 
ter; the further adventures of the man 
and the girl as husband and wife, in 
France, and their subsequent return to 
Ireland when a tragic end for Dermot is 
implied by the author in the last chapter, 
makes up the major portion of the tale. 
a lively narrative, and a sympathetic study 
of the characteristics of that strangest of 


earth’s children, the Irish. As Madame 
de Louysnes puts it: 
I think you Irish are all a little mad. Your 


land appears a place of infinite discomfort, a 
place from which the major part of you must 
fly, and where the remainder live in perpetual 
strife, and yet you can all of you do naught save 
bemoan your absence from it. Truly, 
you’re a wayward people. 


The Old Nest* 


Mr. Hughes has touched a tender spot 
in many a heart by this story of an elderly 
mother and father left lonely in the home 
nest when the world and the pursuits of 
ambition and happiness have called their 


children away. How many fathers and 
*BEYOND THE Law. By Miriam Alexander 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
7THeE Ovp NEst. 

Century Company. 


By Rupert Hughes. The 
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mothers are there in this broad land of 
ours who sit silently and sadly in “the 
old nest” and long for the days when the 
young birds may fly home. But new in- 
terests, in new surroundings, have tempted 
the younger ones to try their own wings 


away, and, after all, youth is selfish and 
self-centered and unthinking. It is not 
enough to send costly gifts, it is not 


enough to win high honors; what these 
who have sacrificed and toiled need most 
is the touch of the hand and the pressure 
of lips “in affectionate greeting.” 

The Old Nest is a wonderful little 
story; it will send many thoughts back to 
the old birds in “the old nest.” 


Joseph in Jeopardy * 


This is a singularly well executed and 
detailed account of a young man’s tempta- 
tion, when he finds himself in love with a 
beautiful woman after he has taken an 
insignificant and and not too 
intelligent, wife. In the midst of a some- 
what cloudy moral atmosphere, in which 
his wife’s sister-in-law deliberately flaunts 
her conquests in the faces of her hus- 
band’s relatives, and in which even his 
own wife is not so careful of appearances 
when she discovers the remnants of an 
earlier attachment still living in her, the 
“Joseph” of the tale plays the part of a 
man who is a good deal a prig in spite of 
his fundamental integrity. In her réle of 
Potiphar’s wife, the woman he loves is 
rather the more human of the two. How- 
ever, the author of Pigs in Clover seems 
to have felt the necessity for pointing a 
lofty moral lesson, and in this she has 
succeeded. 

Unfortunately, her method makes for 
tediousness, and her effect loses through 
over-elaboration of detail. 


ce vlc orless, 


Bracken t 


Some one with a mystic turn may dis- 
cover a noble purpose in this book, but 
most readers will find the story revolting 
and degrading. The theme deals with the 
hideous dual personality of the “leading 
woman.’ Why “wade through slaughter 
to a throne?” Not a single, lovable char- 


*JOSEPH IN JEOPARDY. The 
Macmillan Company. 

FBracken. By John Trevena 
nerley. 


By Frank Danby. 


Mitchell Ken- 
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acter is found and the “highfalutin” talk 
of mysticism reads like the ravings of 4 
mad woman. It is about time that the 
large stream of fiction dealing with weak, 
neurotic women which is continually pour- 
ing from publishers’ presses was stopped. 


The Challenge* 


This is probably the strongest novel 
Haroid Begbie has written, and yet even 
here he continues to evince that inevitable 
habit of preaching which makes his novels 
read more like religious or ethical essays 
than like fiction. 

The purpose of The Challenge is to 
prove that no real home can exist where 
there is no religion. His argument con- 
sists of a narrative of family life in which 
he pictures the mating of a college in- 
structor with a colleague's daughter, and 
their subsequent adventures with a large 
and burdensome family in which poverty 
becomes simply a nightmare, since there is 
no family love or union of interests to 
fill in the gaps that necessity so quickly 
and destructively makes. 

The book is pathetic in the light of a 
thoughtful interpretation. It is perfectly 
cold, however, almost detached, in fact, in 
its method of achieving its purpose. It 
leaves one convinced but scarcely enough 
stirred to be enthusiastic. We should 
have been glad for a little greater measure 
of the zeal of the reformer. 


The Guardian t 


There is something elemental in this 
book that stirs the deeper feelings. Some- 
thing that broods over the lighter things 
of life like a great shadow over places 

*THE CHALLENGE. By Harold Begbie. George 
H. Doran Company. 


+TuHeE Guarpian. By Frederick Orin Bartlett. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


ordinarily bright with sunlight. Only a 
village school teacher, but a woman to 
make men fight and sin and perform 
great deeds of sacrifice; only two country 
boys, but one a rock, the other sand- 
stone, with the water. of life whirling and 
swirling, amid which the rock stands im- 
pervious and the sandstone is wasted 
away. Glimpses of life in the big woods ; 
glimpses of life in Boston’s tenements ; 
love in the open spaces; love in the dark- 
some hovel; and out of it all tragedy and 
comedy—a great love, the guardian in 
truth waiting, watching, patiently hoping, 
and at last, after many vicissitudes, win- 
ning his reward. 

Perhaps we speak in parables of a tale 
that is after all a very simple and clearly 
and effectively related story, and yet one 
reads into it these meanings, and its pur- 
pose to please is enhanced by its power 
to impress. 





Sally Salt * 


Mrs. Wilson Woodrow seems to have 
written a rather trivial story, one not alto- 
gether clear in its purpose, nor inherently 
entertaining in either its situation or char- 
acters. It is possible that Mrs. Woodrow’ 
labored under the impression that she was 
creating character when she wrote up 
Sally Salt’s appearance, Sally Salt’s ac- 
tions, and here and there Sally Salt’s 
thoughts, but at best she was but putting 
together the pieces of a feminine manni- 
kin. To which she gave a kind of “Broad 
Highway” atmosphere and a touch of plot 
and counterplot that, viewed even more 
than a little leniently, do not succeed in 
making anything like a significant novel. 
Sally Salt has an attractive cover, but 
Sally in story scarcely wins at all. 


*SALLY SALT. By Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 
Bobbs- Merrill Company. 
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(Continued from page 618) 


explains away much. but, all the same, 
it does put Jesus in a manly, virile light, 
quite above the ordinary conceptions of 
painters and theologians. It rejects the 
God whom Jesus called his Father, and 
denies the absolutism of the “First Per- 
son” in virtually deifying Jesus Himself. 

Neither the orthodox nor the “liberal” 
Church will accept this book as a true 
interpretation, but the thoughtful, rever- 
ent Christian of either wing will find in it 
apt interpret itions which, in his traditions, 
he has quite overlooked or ignored. In- 
deed Mr. White’s enthusiasm for the Car- 
penter will leave many an honest, but too 
formal, Christian feeling his own dullness, 
sluggishness and unreasoning narrowness 
of view. It will remind him that Chris- 
tianity is not caste. 

“That carpenter shop in Nazareth,” says 
Mr. White, “is a fulcrum from which 
democracy can move the world. There 
is regeneracy enough in the words of 
Jesus to right every wrong and to 
straighten every crookedness. He had no 
economic program. The attempt to mon- 
opolize him for some particular plan of 
social architecture has done harm, for his 
oceanic nature refuses to be circumscribed 


within the limits of a fish-pond 
Jesus was too expert a social physician to 
advertise some economic program as the 
cure-all of the sickness that has overtaken 
society. Rather, he set a religion loose in 
the world which should, through the up- 
ward centuries, work the cure 
The democracy asks of the Church but 
one thing—that she “stick to the gospel 
The task of the twentieth century 
is going to be to convert the Church to the 
Carpenter.” 

This is strong talk, but who that pro- 
fesses discipleship of Jesus and loves the 
Church can deny it? No one need accept 
that which is. offensive or even seems 
atheistic and subversive in its extremism, 
to see that the Church has not yet fully 
realized herself as the standard bearer of 
the teachings. Neither need any one over- 
turn or disown his traditional faith in 
Jesus the Christ, as the divine Saviour, in 
order to gain that new and practical en- 
thusiasm for him as a social reformer and 
equalizer, which this book would inspire. 
Mr. White is fired by a splendid imagina- 
tion, and by a brotherly humane spirit. 
But his brilliant pen must not therefore be 
taken as inerrant. 


PattTeERSON DwuBots. 
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(Continued from page 659) 
brilliant style, make this volume one of 
absorbing interest. 

The ancient republican ideal passed 
away with the Republic of Rome, and 
since that time the main political tradi- 
tion of Europe has been monarchial. If 
we ask the cause, Mr. Fisher points to 
two great facts, the Roman Empire and 
the Christian Church. The Empire and 
the Roman law secured the imperial tra- 
dition which profoundly influenced the 
political thought of Europe until the Re- 
formation. As for the other fact—the 
Christian Church—the author says: “The 
fact that the Founder of Christianity was 
born in the reign of Augustus was as- 
sumed to be an indication that the Roman 
Empire was the political receptacle pre- 
ordained by God for the manifestation 
and the workings of the true religion ; and 
when Christianity was adopted as the 
Court religion under Constantine, it be- 
came a dominant purpose of Christian 
policy to support and to control the secu- 
lar authority. The old republican tradi- 
tions of the world, whether presented in 
the romantic rhetoric of Livy, or the mild 
and humane beauty of the parallel lives 
of Plutarch, or in the abounding elo- 
quence of Cicero, or in Lucan’s passion- 
ate verse, or in the bitter aristocratic 
irony of Tacitus, became obscured, as 
years went on, by the increasing interest 
attaching to religiou¥ controversy and by 
the diminishing interest attaching to the 
criticism of an institution which seemed 
to be as firmly rooted in the nature of 
things as the stars of heaven or the sins 
of men.” 

In the Italian cities, however, the re- 
publican tradition was kept alive—notably 
in Venice and Florence. The political 
characteristics of those cities are outlined 
in a single chapter by our author, in which 
it is demonstrated that a republic is about 
what the people want it to be, in the case 
of Venice, stable and successful, in that 
of Florence, feverish, corrupt and deca- 
dent. Curiously enough, the two great 
political thinkers who flourished in the 
golden age of the Venetian and Floren- 
tine republics—Machiavelli and Guicciar- 
dini—were both opposed to popular gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Fisher calls the Protestant Refor- 


mation of the sixteenth century “the great 
dissolvent of European conservatism.” 
But the hold of the monarchical idea upon 
the minds of thoughtful men was strong 
—witness Bodin and Bacon—and it per- 
sisted throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, despite the Dutch Re- 
public, the English Commonwealth and 
the writings of men like Algernon Sidney. 
The most interesting chapters of the 
book are those which deal with the 
French Revolution and its effects on Eu- 
ropean politics. In describing the revo- 
lutionary state Mr. Fisher brings into view 
facts which have special significance in 
our own time, when the cause of “direct” 
government is being so loudly cham- 
pioned. The radical of 1789 and the rad- 
ical of to-day have much in common. 
France furnishes the greatest historica! 
example of a program which sought to 
overthrow in a day the institutions of 
ages. The return of the pendulum which 
had been swung so far forward was 
equally violent. The Revolution which 
began with an ideal ended with a despot 
Since the establishment of the Third 
Republic republicanism has made little 
progress in Europe. In the Latin coun- 
tries the republican party has been over- 
shadowed by the Socialists or discredited 
by its association with anarchical aims, 
while among Scandinavian, Teutonic and 
Slavonic peoples the trend of political 
progress seems to be in the direction of 
constitutional monarchy. The republican 
movement has done its work—such is Mr. 
Fisher’s conclusion—but its ideals have 
been largely appropriated and incorpo- 
rated into the present European political 
systems. ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Social Forces in American History* 


This book is typical of the new attitude 
toward the interpretation of history, 
which seeks an explanation of the causes 
of events by the action and reaction of 
economic and social forces. It is obvious 
that this method will inevitably lead into 
errors just so long as the meaning of 
“social forces” is matter for debate. The 
old way of writing history as a patiotic 
exercise has, of course, passed away, and 
glowing rhetoric has given place to allur- 


*SocraL Forces In AMERICAN History. By A. 
M. Simons. The Macmillan Company. 
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ing theory. In the vast range and com- 
plexity of historic fact, the social philoso- 
pher can find the materials which will 
bolster up almost any view which he may 
be predisposed to take, and, therefore, we 
may expect to find truth and error in 
varying proportions in any treatise which 
attempts an economic interpretation of 
history. 

It is creditable to Mr. Simon’s candor 
to admit, as he does in his preface, that 
it is probable that many mistakes have 
been made in a _ book that presents 
so radical a view of American history. 
Other writers have pointed out the sig- 
nificance of certain events in our history 
on the same lines substantially as Mr. 
Simons has followed, but the interest in 
the present volume lies in the fact that 
it is a fresh reading of the data and that 
the author’s views of American society 
and institutions faithfully reflect the 
slowly crystallizing opinions of a numer- 
ous body of his fellow citizens. 

Chronologically the book covers the 
centuries which elapsed between the dis- 
covery of America and the close of the 
reconstruction period after the Civil War. 
The subject is a vast one to be compressed 
within a very moderate volume and 
owing, perhaps, to the effect of condensa- 
tion, some of the pages read like notes 
taken in the course of reading, and not 
like the consciously elaborated text which 
usually marks a serious study. But, 
apart from this defect, and ignoring some 
deficiencies of style, the book demands 
close attention from readers who wish to 
acquaint themselves with the newest 
thought concerning American history. 

In brief, Mr. Simons views American 
history as a _ succession of conflicting 
class interests for control of the economic 
resources of the country. Planter, mer- 
chant, manufacturer, capitalist have in 
turn sought to further their own interests 
through political supremacy. Looked at 
from this view, our history is compounded 
of greed, a narow sectionalism and a good 
deal of downright fraud. The Revolution 
was to a considerable extent the result of 
two causes; first, the colonists were largely 
interested in smuggling, and prominent 
men like John Hancock were involved in 
illicit trade; secondly, the colonists were 
a debtor class and sought to escape pay- 


ment of their debts. When England at- 
tempted to stop the smuggling and force 
the payment of debts, war ensued. 

The critical historian knows that the 
Constitution was really a reaction after 
the excesses of the Revolution. It has 
been the most discussed political document 
the world has ever seen. Its origin and 
meaning are susceptible of the most vio- 
lent extremes of interpretation. We all 
remember Gladstone's tribute, that the 
Constitution was “the most wonderful 
work ever struck off within a given time 
by the brain and purpose of man.” Now 
listen to Mr. Simons: “The organic law 
of this nation was: formulated in secret 
session by a body called into existence 
through a conspiratory trick, and was 
forced upon a disfranchised people bv 
means of a dishonest apportionment in 
order that the interests of a small body of 
wealthy rulers might be served.” In the 
next sentence we are told that these 
“wealthy rulers” represented progress and 
that their action made this nation pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Simons traces the history of the 
parallel interests, manufacturing in the 
North, slave-holding and cotton-raising in 
the South. His exposition of the collapse 
of the slave power is discerning and cor- 
rect, and he succinctly shows why the 
South entered a contest hopeless from the 
first when the Civil War began. The 
growth of great corporations after the 
war means for Mr. Simons the triumph 
of capitalism, but at the present time he 
foresees the decadence of capital and the 
rise of a labor party which will control the 
government and create a society in its own 
image. Whatever one may think of the 
author’s deductions, the book is full of 
significance as representing the radical 
element in American political speculation. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


Thomas Carlyle* 


To compress Carlyle into an essay, and 
so portray not only his philosophy as con- 
centrated in Sartor Resartus, but to point 
out its sources, and so render “clearer to 
general readers the meaning and origin 
of Sartor,” is the purpose of Professor 
Johnson’s valuable little book. In it he 





*THOMAS CARLYLE. By William Savage John- 
son. Yale University Press. 
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emphasizes the importance of Carlyle’s 
literary apprenticeship, those years when 
he was formulating and assimulating that 
philosophy which was the product of 
German Transcendentalism and his own 
temperament, and which reinforced his 
“natural intensity of gaze.” To discover 
“the reality that lies at the bottom of ap- 
pearance,” is the motor force stimulating 
the trend of Carlyle’s thought and of his 
utterance. 

With wonderful conciseness the author 
traces through the Critical Essays, 
through Wotten Reinfred, and the bio- 
graphical sketches, Carlyle’s “centrai 
philosophy”—"“the reality of spirit, and 
the phenomenal character of matter,’ the 
“ideal based upon and growing out of the 
actual”—Carlyle’s battle-cry against ma- 
terialism and skepticism. 

Sartor Resartus is but the culmination 
of this earlier work, a “clearer enunciation 
and wider application of ideas already 
gathered and reflected upon on the earlier 
years,” yet withal more powerful and far- 
reaching—the voice of one speaking with 
authority, interpreting with deeper in- 
sight that splendid vision of his youth. 

EUGENIE M. Fryer. 


A History of the American Bar* 

Mr. Warren may fairly be regarded as 
a pioneer in the history of American law- 
yers. His materials come from widely 
scattered sources, and it has called for a 
great deal of patient research to prepare 
this book, in which will be found many 
interesting facts regarding the lawyers 
and the courts of an earlier day. The 
volume, of course, will be of service 
chiefly to members of the legal profession, 
but the occasional general reader who may 
consult it will find his time amply repaid. 
It is to be regretted that so much of Mr. 
Warren's book reads like the notes of a 
student gathering material, and some of 
the quoted passages from various sources 
seem too long in comparison with their 
intrinsic value. 

The book is divided into two parts. In 
the first the author gives some account of 
the lawyers and law books of England in 
the seventeenth century, and then takes up 
separately the bars of the thirteen colo- 

*\ History or THe American Bar. By 
Charles Warren. Little, Brown & Co. 


nies. ‘lwo interesting chapters in the 
first part treat respectively of a Colonial 
lawyer's education, and early American 
barristers and bar associations. How dif- 
ficult it was to obtain a knowledge of the 
law in colonial times may be inferred from 
Mr. Warren's statement that of the re- 
ports published in England up to the date 
of the American Revolution, hardly more 
than thirty were in use on this side of the 
Atlantic, and the number of textbooks was 
even smaller. Prior to 1776 only thirty- 
three law books had been printed in 
America, including eight repeated editions 
of the same book. How small in compari- 
son with the modern law library such a 
beggarly array of books seems will be 
appreciated by all who are familiar with 
the elaborate apparatus of reports, text 
books, digests and encyclopedias which the 
present-day practitioner finds indispensa- 
ble. 

The second part of Mr. Warren’s book 
treats principally of the history of the 
Federal Bar down to 1860. There is a 
chapter on the early State bars of New 
York and New England, and other chap- 
ters dealing with early American law 
books, law professorships and schools, the 
rise of railroad and corporation law, the 
era of codes and a concluding chapter on 
American law books from 1815 to IgIo. 
In relating the history of the Federal Bar 
and of corporation law the author has 
cited the epoch-making decisions and 
given us some idea of the Judges and law- 
yers who tried the cases. Though the 
arrangement of the material leaves much 
to be desired, the pages are crowded with 
facts, and no reader who opens this book 
need go away empty-handed. 


William H. Seward* 

Seward’s career as Secretary of State 
in Lincoln's Cabinet is rather well known 
to the average student of American his- 
tory, and Professor Hale has with sound 
reason devoted a large part of his well- 
written biography to an elucidation of the 
history of political parties in New York 
in which his subject was a notable factor. 
This object has been attained only after 
much study of manuscript sources, official 

*Wintiam H. Sewarp. By Edward Everett 


Hale, Jr. American Crisis Biographies. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 
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records and the newspapers of the time, 
and whoever reads the book will be in- 
debted to the author for the diligence with 
which he has prosecuted his researches. 
As a whole, Professor Hale’s monograph 
impresses one with its fairness to Seward 
and his contemporaries; the main facts 
have been clearly defined and treated in 
due proportion, and on the score of lit- 
erary workmanship the volume compares 
favorably with the best of its predecessors 
in this series. 

Among American statesmen of the last 
century, Seward ranks as one of the best 
equipped in actual party experience before 
he reached the stage of national politics. 
This we gather from Professor Hale’s 
chapters dealing with the earlier phases 
of Seward’s career. His interest in poli- 
tics began with his admission to the bar, 
and in the turmoil of the factional strife 
which went on in the State of New York 
in his early years he gained an intimate 
knowledge of the practical side of party 
management. But Seward, in the years 
of his political apprenticeship was at- 
tracted by the broad problems lying out- 
side of mere questions of party advantage 
and officeholding. He became a firm ad- 
herent of legislation for internal improve- 
ments and for sound money. His hold 
upon the electors of his native State was 
secure in a time of divided aims and shift- 
ing principles. As State Senator, Gov- 
ernor and member of the Federal Senate, 
Seward played a conspicuous and some- 
times brilliant part. His ambition to 
reach the office of President was never 
realized, but he stood by the Lincoln ad- 
ministration, and in the trying post of 
Secretary of State, acquitted himself with 
honor, firmness and a high order of in- 
telligence. His biographer points out 
some of the mistakes that Seward made. 
At the beginning of the Civil War Seward 
thought that a conflict with a foreign na- 
tion would tend to unify the States. Lin- 
coln, however, was adamant toward the 
adoption of a Jingo foreign policy. An- 
other mistake was Seward’s overestima- 
tion of Union sentiment in the South. He 
doubt sincere in this, but it 1s 
curious to observe one whose judgment 
was in most cases shrewd and logical, fall- 
ing into such an error. 


was no 
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Professor Hale’s final estimate shows 
discrimination. Seward, he says, was 
essentially modern, and if he could come 
back to earth would find himself in touch 
with the present dominant motives of 
public life: “The placing of politics in the 
hands of the people and the preservation 
and development by the State of all its 
possibilities and resources.” 


Last Journals of Horace Walpole* 


Dr. Doran was the first editor of these 
Journals, which are a continuation of 
Walpole’s “Memoirs of the Reign of 
King George III.” That was as far back 
as 1858, and the time seems ripe for a 
new edition, with new notes and the re- 
moval of misprints. The present volumes 
appear in good type and attractive binding, 
with portraits of some of the personages 
who figure in the Journals. Mr. Stewart's 
introduction, which discusses the curious 
history of the marriage of the Duke and 
Duchess of Gloucester, will prove inval- 
uable to every reader in making clear not 
only the general interest in that extraor- 
dinary union, but in giving some details 
which are not found in the text. 

Horace Walpole was one of the inter- 
esting personalities of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He has been cordially disliked by 
some, but every one who has had occasion 
to study the history of the reign of the 
third George has found it necessary to 
consult Walpole’s writings. Begun for his 
private amusement, these Journals were 
finally recognized by their author as con- 
taining materials which future historians 
could employ, and in this he was right, 
for though many of his judgments seem 
incorrect to a later generation, and we 
have come to view the events of his time 
in a different light, yet it is interesting 
and instructive to see the panorama of 
English society and politics in the eigh- 
teenth century as presented by the culti- 
vated observer of Strawberry Hill. 

The matter which was of the most con- 
cern to Walpole as he wrote these jour- 
nals was the marriage of his niece Maria 
Walpole, Countess Dowager Waldegrave. 


*Tue Last JourNAts oF Horace WALPOLE 
During the Reign of George III from 1771-1783. 
With notes by Dr. Doran. Edited with an intro- 
duction by A. Francis Stewart. In two volumes. 
John Lane Company. 
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to the Duke of Gloucester, second brother 
of George III. This affair, which was a 
scandal in the eyes of the King, naturally 
engaged the serious attention of Walpole, 
who devoted many pages of his journals 
to it. Long ago it ceased to interest any 
one except the historical student, but in 
these pages it reads with all the flavor of 
an old-fashioned romance. 

Great things were happening when 
Horace Walpole kept his journal. Across 
his pages flit the figures of men who are 
reckoned famous: Burke, Chatham, Fox, 
Clive, North, to say nothing of royal per- 
sonages and the men and women of the 
Court. Walpole was keenly alive to the 
events of the American Revolution, and 
one can readily follow the war in these 
volumes as it must have appeared to an 
Englishman of the time. Equipped with 
his facile pen, his quick appreciation of 
the value of gossip, his lively interest in 
what was going on in the world, Walpole, 
had he lived in our day, would have 
ranked with the greatest of journalists. 


An Englishwoman’s Twenty-five 
Years’ Experience in Tropical 
Africa* 


It is a lamentable fact that the cause of 
foreign missions is not of universal in- 
terest. I do not say approval, for those 
who disapprove of foreign missions are 
generally possessed of the scantiest knowl- 
edge of the work. 

The Rev. George Hawker, pastor of a 
Baptist Church in London, willing to 
brave the indifference of the uninformed, 
presents in this volume the life of a Bap- 
tist missionary in Africa, who went to the 
Dark Continent as a young woman in 
1884. 

The history of Mrs. Given Ellen Lewis 
is told with painstaking care, and much 
appreciation of her splendid, self-sacrific- 
ing work. The rare personality of the 
woman compels recognition and admira- 
tion. Her individuality is so strong, her 
nature so gentle and loving, her faith in 
God so unbounded, that one welcomes an 
opportunity to read of such a character. 
In all the perplexities, trials and hardships 
innumerable of her life in Africa, she 


*An ENGLISHWOMAN’S TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN Tropical Arrica, By George 
Hawker. Hodder & Stoughton. 


never lost her courage, never complained, 
never gave up hope in the good work she 
and others were doing among the negroes, 
many of whom were little removed from 
the beast. 

Her biographer has done the work ad- 
mirably; the book reads easily, is well 
illustrated and carefully indexed. 


An Eirenic Itinerary* 


In An Eirenic Itinerary Mr. McBee 
proves pretty conclusively that there is a 
transformation in the attitude of Christen- 
dom toward unity that is assuming the 
proportions of an_ historic revolution. 
This attitude seemed to be universal 
among the heads of practically every his- 
toric Christian Communion whom the 
author interviewed during his remarkable 
journey last year in the interests of 
church unity. A member of the Continua- 
tion Committee of the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence, yet traveling in a wholly unofficial 
capacity, Mr. McBee had an unusual op- 
portunity to get very vivid and personal 
impressions of, and intimate expressions 
from these men who represented many 
schools of religious thought. On_ his 
journey he interviewed the high digni- 
taries of the Russian Church, the Patri- 
archs of Constantinople, of Antioch, of 
Jerusalem, and of Alexandria; the Pope, 
Cardinals Merry del Val, Rampolla and 
Capecalatro of the Roman Communion ; 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the King 
of England, and many more prominent in 
the Anglican Church; besides a host of 
others impossible to enumerate in this re- 
view. He found them all touched with 
the world-wide feeling of universal 
brotherhood, with the belief that of 
“more value than all human disagreements 
is our common dependence on Christ,” the 
Great Brother. 

The book pictures vividly this truly 
world movement, echoing as it does the 
democratic note of the age, in the common 
impulse to set aside minor differences, to 
grasp at a larger, nobler conception of life 
and of religion—a conception stimulated 
by the spirit of Christ. The world-wide 
significance of the movement portrays 
likewise the gigantic difficulties that must 
be surmounted, the faith, the patience that 


*AN EIRENIC ITINERARY. By Silas McBee. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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will be needed, before the unity of Chris- 
tian churches can be effected. 


EuGENIE M. FRYER. 


‘The Glory that was Greece ’’* 


This line of Poe’s makes a striking epi- 
gram, but it does not begin to express in 
an adequate manner what Greece was, 
what she did, for herself, for the world, 
for civilization, fer all future ages. Glory 
indeed it was that she, with a handful of 
men, comparatively speaking, put to rout 
the countless hosts of Persia at Marathon, 
Platea, Salamis. At the bare memory of 
what took place at Thermopyle we turn 
pale, hold our breath and repeat softly 
the famous epitaph by Simonides on 
Leonidas and the Three Hundred Spar- 
tans: 


Go tell at Sparta, him that passest by 
That here, obedient to her word we lie. 


When one thinks of all the forms of 
beauty that the creative genius of Greece 
has bequeathed to us, the matchless tem- 
ples, the almost breathing figures of gods 
and goddesses, heroes and maidens, the 
priceless gems of song scattered here and 
there through the anthology, the deathless 
lines of Sappho, the epics, odes and 
dramas that have enshrined for us the 
tale of Troy divine, the woes of the house 
of Atreus, and of C&dipus, the condition 
of mind one falls into is nothing less than 
a fine rapture or ecstasy. 

And this is the precise condition one 
finds oneself in upon going through Mr. 
Stobart’s book. 

He gives us a rapid survey of Greece 
from its earliest beginnings, down to the 
Macedonian period, the religion, art, 
poetry, philosophy, social customs, the rise 
and development of the city-states, their 
wars and relations with the neighbor 
states. But it is with the art and poetry 
of these wonderful people that the author 
most closely concerns himself. The book 
is most lavishly illustrated, there being 
nearly one hundred full-page plates, about 
as many illustrations in the text, while 
there are photogravures and colored vase 
plates as well. Nowhere does the author’s 
style lag; his story is a pleasant one, en- 
livened by many touches of rich humor. 


Pe ee 


THAT WAS GREECE. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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Again our ideas of the antiquity of the 
Greeks must be adjusted. Back, further 
back a millennium or two than the My- 
ceneum Age, the remains of which were 
revealed to us by Dr. Schliemann after his 
discoveries at Hissarlik and Mycenz, must 
we look for the beginnings of an older 
civilization. This, Sir Arthur Evans, to 
whom the civilized world is indebted for 
some remarkable “finds,” calls the 
Minoan period. Mr. Stobart prefers to 
call it the AXgean. Both these names we 
see, refer to Minor, king of Crete, who de- 
manded the yearly tribute of youths and 
maidens from Athens, and A%geus, king 
of Athens. It will be remembered that it 
was Theseus, son of A®geus, who de- 
stroyed the Minotaur. So myths and tra- 
ditions have some foundation after all. 

We are expected, too, to give up many 
of our cherished beliefs concerning the 
men and women of the J/liad and the 
Odyssey. Our faithful Penelope is no 
longer a queen, keeping the throne for her 
husband in his absence. 

3ut it is in the Epilog that the author 
outdoes himself in his praise of Greek 
thought. He says: 

The history of Roman civilization only begins 
in the second century, when Rome was first 
brought into contact with Greece. Elsewhere I 
hope we shall see how Greek culture permeated 
everything at Rome after that, supplied her 
with art and literature, taught her philosophy, 


over laid and almost destroyed her native re- 
ligion, and even wrote her history. 


Again, 
Losing Hellas, Europe sank into ages of 
darkness ; recovering her, the European nations 


began to think again. Shakespeare we trace 
through the Latins to Menander, Milton through 
Vergil to Homer and Theocritus, Bacon to Aris- 
totle, Sir Thomas More to Plato, and so with 
the others. So that every one who reads books 
or enjoys art in Europe to-day is indirectly bor- 
rowing from Greece. 

Yes, they are a possession forever. 

There is only one thing to be said of 
the book, get it and read it. 


Four Months Afoot in Spain* 
Modern improved methods of transpor- 
tation have made possible swift travel over 
all parts of the globe. Fast trains and 
automobiles are excellent conveyances, but 
for their speed we have sacrificed sight- 
seeing—our power of vision not develop- 


*Four Montus Aroot IN SPAIN. 
A. Franck. The Century Company. 
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ing in proportion to the modern vehicles. 
Let us not think that automobiles and 
guide-books are conductive to sight-seeing. 
Nature’s first method of locomotion on 
foot is more commendable, and for its 
fatigue we shall be amply repaid. 

An exemplar of sane traveling methods 
is Harry A. Franck, who has walked 
through the greater part of Spain and 
written a fascinating account of his ram- 
bles in Four Months Afoot in Spain. This 
book, vivid in description of Spain and 
her life, is unique in character. The 
author has intimately entered into Spanish 
life, every page being rife with the charm 
of inconsistent, incalculable Spain. 

A ride over the densely pine-covered 
Sierra Nevadas of Southern Spain will 
summarize the characteristics of the busi- 
ness world. An express, speeding at the 
rate of fifteen miles per hour, stops in 
the solitude of a station, placed at con- 
siderable distance from the town. The 
engineer alights, cigarette in mouth, to 
confer with the station chief. Meanwhile 
the passengers, unprotected from the boil- 
ing sun, await the reappearance of the 
engineer. The occasional ringing of a 
bell promises the departure of the train 
at a more or less remote period of time. 
The trains may not be equal to the latest 
patented American engine in efficiency, 
but the character of the Spaniard would 
hide hills upon many of our countrymen. 
This fact is well illustrated by an incident 
in the travels of Mr. Franck in the mining 
town of San Pablo. Learning of his in- 
tention to walk to Cordova, Don Jose, the 
manager of the mines, strenuously for- 
bade. His national geniality insisted 
upon defraying railroad expenses and 
likewise entertaining our author sumptu- 
ously during the evening, refusing recom- 
pense, because “San Pablo was a private 
town, belonging to the mining company.” 

To one who has visited Spain the lure 
of this book recalls many pleasant memo- 
ries, and none can fail to appreciate the 
freshness and vividness of description of 
a four-months’ travel mainly afoot. 


The Russian People* 


It is because Mr. Baring so clearly dis- 
cerns what the Western reader needs to 


*THE Russian Peopte. By Maurice Baring. 
George H. Doran Company. 


know about Russia that he has produced 
so satisfying a treatise. In tracing the 
story of Russia’s growth from the first 
definite historic facts concerning tribal 
combinations of Slavs for war, to the 
Russia of our day, he has described the 
main features of soil and race; the main 
episodes of history and: national develop- 
ment, the chief characteristics of country 
and people, the growth of institutions of 
all kinds, including a pretty comparative 
account of the church. 

For this task Mr. Baring is well equip- 
ped as diplomat and newspaper correspon- 
dent on Russian soi!. He fully appreciates 
the fact that so many writers assume too 
much knowledge on the part of their read- 
ers to begin with—or are too elementary, 
superficial, sustained or biased. He aims 
to build up the readers’ knowledge from 
the base, without being prolix, wearisome 
or too gratuitous. 

In some of his generalizations Mr. Bar- 
ing is very clear and satisfactory. The 
gradual process, for instance, by which 
the complete autocracy of a single prince 
came about is evident, the picture of ex- 
pansion within the vast monotonous ter- 
ritory monotonously inhabited is impres- 
sive; the remarkable zones of soils—prin- 
cipally swamp, sand, loam, clay, in im 
mense tracts, shows certain disadvantages 
under which Russia labors. The account 
of the Church as compared with the 
Church of Rome and with Protestantisn: 
is full and enlightening. 

A very large proportion of the book i 
occupied with the consequences of the 
emancipation of the serfs—among which 
were the Zemstvo and the Nihilist. Then 
follows the later revolutionary agitations 

Among interesting comparisons is that 
of the difference and resemblance between 
the Tartar invasion and dominance in 
Russia and the Moorish control in Spain. 
There is also the puzzle of the Finns. 
Russia is originally a “chaos of races and 
a Babel of tongues.” But the Finns, Tar- 
tars and Slavs stand out distinctively i 
force. 

Notwithstanding the instructive chap- 
ters on Russian characteristics of appear- 
ance, culture, manners and customs, one 
looks in vain for some things of peculiar 
interest in our day, such as the persecu- 
tions of the Jews. And it is fair to won- 
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der whether some of the author's genera- 
lizations on personal characteristics are 
applicable in any very broad sense in so 
immense a territory. True, he empha- 
sizes a certain sameness due to the lack of 
natural boundaries of mountain and val- 
ley in the vast central area and there is 
doubtless a uniformity of characteristics 
not found in any other one nation or 
group of nations, such as we find on the 
continent of Europe. 

But Mr. Baring had a great and diffi- 
cult task before him in the writing of this 
book and it must be warmly commended 
for its encyclopedic knowledge so read- 
ably presented to a general public. 

PATTERSON DuBotrs. 


A Short History of the Scottish 
People* 


It must be confessed that there is a la- 
mentable, wide-spread ignorance on the 
part of educated people concerning Scot- 
tish history. Many of Scotland’s fore- 
most names are comparatively familiar to 
the reading public and to graduates of 
higher institutions, but of the thread of 
development to the flourishing Scotland 
of to-day most Americans, at least, know 
little. 

Dr. MacMillan is doubtless right in his 
surmise that the reason for this lies in 
the fact that readers had to choose be- 
tween the very large standard works and 
the inadequate popular or school books. 
He accordingly endeavors to supply the 
middle-ground need in this Short History. 

The book opens with the earliest mea- 
ger accounts of the first peoples of Ire- 
land and Scotland—together with a pass- 
ing allusion to the im&ginary era of the 
Celt-Iberian migrations from Spain and 
possibly from Africa. It closes with an 
enthusiastic tribute to the marvelous leap 
which Scotland took in almost every de- 
partment of human progress in the eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
The long stretch between the days of the 
Picts and Scots, the days of clan rule, of 
Scandinavian emigrations, of coalitions, 
of border wars, of Wallace and Bruce, of 
the successions down to the union with 
England, the reformation under Knox 
THE ScorrisH PEOPLE. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 


*A Snort History oF 
By Donald MacMillan. 
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and the later rupture that resulted in the 
formation of the Free Kirk—all this is 
told not brilliantly but simply and interest- 
ingly. The author has availed himself 
not only of the larger standard works, but 
of some original sources, laboring to write 
a history at once readable, authoritative 
and without prejudice. Dr. MacMillan is 
already known outside of Scotland as the 
author of the very attractive biography of 
his old friend and hero, George Matheson. 
The present volume closes with the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century. 


American-Japanese Relations* 


A thoroughly able Japanese journalist 
known hitherto by his magazine articles in 
this country, gives us here the first author- 
itative exposition, addressed to Western 
readers, of Japan’s policies and perform- 
ances in matters American, Manchurian 
and Korean. 

The book is written in the interest of 
peace and general progress—and it is writ- 
ten with a vigorous literary hand guided 
by breadth and penetration of intellect, as 
well as immense resources of facts. 

Considering the half-century of unusual 
amity that has existed between Japan and 
America, that the United States opened 
Japan to the world and in 1860 called 
her first embassy to these shores to seal 
a covenant with her and teach her West- 
ern ways, Mr. Kawakami is right in his 
astonishment at sentiments of exclusion 
and talk of war. 

If any fair-minded American 
read any considerable portion of this il- 
luminating book he will find himself in 
a deluge of descriptive and statistical facts 
before which the spirit of hasty criticism 
and the demon of jingoism must meet 
their Waterloo. 

Take, for instance, the so-called mis- 
rule and outrages in Korea under Japan. 
See what the author here says of the past 
and the present. Compare Japan’s few 
years in Korea with Britain’s long rule in 
India and her period in Egypt. Has Ja- 
pan made mistakes? Mr. Kawakami doe: 
not dispute it. What nation would not 
have done as badly or worse? Has the 


will 


*A MERICAN-JAPANESE RELATIONS. By Kiyoshi 
K. Kawakami. F. H. Revell Company. 
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United States had no failure in the Philip- 
pines ? 

It is difficult to conceive of the existence 
of a nation so far behind the age as was 
Korea prior to the Japanese protectorate. 
The process of straightening things out 
has been extremely difficult, yet relatively 
successful and goes forward. 

As to the American whine that Japan is 
getting the best of the Manchurian trades 
—whose fault is it? 

The author convincingly argues that 
neither a so-called Japanese double dealing 
nor her cheap labor accounts for her suc- 
cess in the Manchurian markets. The 
first alleged reason he pronounces slander- 
ous, the second only a half-truth. The 
main reason for Japanese commercial suc- 
cess in Manchuria, he believes, lies in the 
fact that Japan has been virtually Man- 
churia’s sole foreign customer. Add to 
this her proximity and other “natural” 
causes and the case is rationally cleared. 

Under the limitations of review here, 
enough has been said to show that every 
American who is ready for a snap judg- 
ment against Japan had better first learn 
the facts given by Mr. Kawakami in pro- 
fusion in these pages. Making all allow- 
ance for the fact that he is a Japanese 
pleading the case of Japan, his book is 
at once a revelation and a reproof in a 
direct but honorable plea. 


PATTERSON DuBols. 


The Magic of Spain* 

The charm of Spain is only to be learn- 
ed through an intimate association with 
the land and its people. This is uniquely 
true of Spain. Unlike all other European 
nations, Spain holds forth no advertise- 
ment to attract the traveler. The stranger 
is forced to adjust himself to Spanish life 
if he would fathom its impenetrable mys- 
tery and charms. 

This charm resides not only in the peo- 
ple, but in the character of the country 
itself. Traveling through Southern 
Spain vast stretches of excellent farm 
land meet the eye. However, we are 
amazed to find that cultivation has never 
troubled the land; it apparently remains 
untouched from primitive days. Yet Na- 


*THE MAGIC OF SPAIN. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. 
John Lane Company. 


ture has compensated for this lack. No- 
where can we find her hand more lavish. 
Here are olives, pomegranates, figs, ming- 
led with a luxuriant growth of verdure. 
We could not starve if we would. Truly, 
“Nature has been kinder to them than they 
are to themselves.” 

To be sure, we cannot commend this 
disinterestedness in the soil, but, how com- 
forting to find that one can be poor and 
yet rich without cultivating every square 
inch of territory. 

The Spaniard is all too satisfied with 
things Spanish. He is diametrically op- 
posed to the American idea of progressive- 
ness. However, he is quick to recognize 
and praise success in others and magnani- 
mous almost to a fault. 

Very completely and sympathetically is 
described this fascination of Spain by Au- 
brey F. G. Bell in The Magic of Spain. 
No traces of superficiality appear in this 
volume. We have an account from one 
who knows wherof he speaks. Through 
close association with the Spanish people 
Mr. Bell has revealed to us life in many 
of the most remote villages of Spain, a 
“country whose improvidence is __ its 
charm.” 


The Adventure of Life* 


If there is one man in all this world 
who lifts the word “missionary” above all 
petty or other criticism, that man is 
Grenfell, of Labrador fame. He has 
issued a number of books of stories drawn 
from his extraordinary experiences, but 
this is not one of those. Perhaps it were 
well to have read those stories of real life 
first and then read this book to see what 
such a man means by Christianity. Here 
is the virile, manly, muscular Christian ; 
a man without a trumpet, yet a man of 
the sort of fame that a life so heroic, so 
divinely eloquent compels. 

What is his church, his theology, his 
opinion on questions that keep us busy 
with fruitless disputation? Read these 
four chapters, Life and Faith, Christ and 
the Individual, Christ and Society, Christ 
and the Daily Life. Put this book into 
the hands of a young man who shuns the 
Church and the Church’s religion as 
effeminate and useless—as Grenfell once 





*THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE. By Wilfred 7. 
Grenfell. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


GENERAL WORKS 


did 
life 
the 
ing. 

Here is no wishy-washy 
narrow verbal prescription, no exclusion 
because of non-conformity to man-made 
philosophies, no controversy but the con- 
troversy of good deeds against adversity 
of the most extreme and hopeless type. 
Look at the results and then find that 
Christianity life—and life abundantly. 


and ask him whether he can live a 
better worth while than this hero of 
Labrador is daily living—and enjoy- 


sentiment, no 


Selected Essays* 

Here seventeen of the 
Asher Ginzberg, carefully translated from 
his original Hebrew works by Leon 
Simon. They perhaps fairly represent the 


are essays of 


gifted author's philosophy—if such it 
might be called—of Jewish literary, his- 
torical and practical problems. The 
Christian, not less than the Jew, will find 
these essays very seriously thought-pro- 


voking, very distinctly informing. They 
throw a light upon many Old Testament 
differentials, and give to the reverent non- 
Jew a sense of Hebraistic atmosphere not 

be caught in the most scholarly com- 
mentaries of Gentile writers. 

Take, for instance, the superb essay on 
Moses—not merely an appreciation, but 
an interpretation that uplifts the halting 
believer above all fear of so-called scien- 
tific criticism. Moses is myth-proof be- 
cause he lives, “the ideal archetype of 
Hebrew prophecy in the purest and most 
exalted sense of the word.” 

Take the essay, “Flesh and Spirit.” 
Here we find a learned and profound in- 
quiry into asceticism—a condition of life 
wholly foreign to the ancient Hebrews’ 
ideal, because the soul was the sum total 
of flesh and spirit. In the era of the first 
Temple man was indivisible into body and 


soul. The community, the nation— 
society, was immortal. This brings us 


pretty close to the trend of much modern 
sociological opinion. 

The essay, “Priest and Prophet” is a 
striking study in differentiation of these 
two offices—the second a primal force, the 
first a compromiser, adapter, harmonizer, 
applier. The prophet “is the hallmark of 
the Hebrew national spirit.” His funda- 


*SELECTED Essays. By Ahad Ha ’Am. 
Publication Society of y Sin 


Jewish 
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mental idea, as a Hebrew, was the uni- 
versal dominion of absolute justice. This 
illuminating picture of these two great 
functionaries of the ancient divine order 
is suggestively approached by showing 
how the resolution of forces in physics 
is not a yielding compromise between two 
pulling in two directions, but is 
rather the outcome of an uncompromising 
struggle. And, similarly, in the world of 
thought and spirit. The old Jewish sages 
saw but two primal spiritual forces—the 
impulse to good and the impulse to evil. 
Out of the unremitting persistence of 
each of these one-sided forces grows, not 
a willing compromise, but a middle course, 


fe yrces 


which is the many-sided beauty, the 
complex unity of moral harmony. 
This is enough to indicate that these 


essays are entirely out of the common, at 
least in our English libraries. Of course, 
the essays differ in the quality of read- 
ability and of instructive suggestion. But 
the Jewish publication society did a good 
work when it made these essays available 
to those who cannot read the origina! 
Hebrew—and not many can. Let us have 
more. 

PATTERSON DuBols. 


The Religion Worth Having* 


The professor of Political Economy in 
Harvard University has produced no 
greater book than this little gem. The 
religion worth having is a religion that 
does things. The conquest of nature is 
the Scriptural prescription for man. Every 
expenditure of energy which does not fit 
us for that conquest is beside the mark, 
and is not Biblical or natural religion. 
Whatever weakens or enervates is off the 
track, no matter what name it goes under 
Christianity—true religion indeed, car- 
ries a work-bench, not a pig- trough, phil- 
osophy. It produces. Its aim is dominion 
over the forces of nature and the world. 
No religion has equaled Christianity in 
productive economy. 

The regular laws of God as the uni- 
formity of nature, are better worth study 
than the unusual or so-called supernatural 
manifestations. It is “more satisfactory 
to know what to expect regularly every 
day and all the time, of the Being in whom 


By Thomas 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


*THE REL IGION Wortn HavINc. 
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we have put our faith than it is to know, 
even if it be true, that on rare occasions 
some astonishing manifestations may 
occur to surprise us.” It is better to put 
emphasis on the uniformities than on the 
things which merely cause wonderment 
because of their rarity. The church must 
be estimated, not by its historicity, but by 
its efficiency, its outcome to-day. The 
long past does not make an efficient 
agency of Christian conquest to-day. 
unless to-day’s needs are met by that 
agency. 


Other Sheep* 


Harold Begbie has already laid the re- 
ligious world under a heavy debt in Twice 
Born Men and Souls in Action; but this 
latest book far surpasses anything he has 
yet written. It is a study of India, based 
on careful and sympathetic observation, 
under the guidance of those who know 
India best. The pictures of the country 
are vivid and charming. The descriptions 
of the varied peoples are most fascinating. 
The first-hand statements concerning the 
Government are both illuminating and cor- 
rective. But the chief interest is centered 
on the religious life of India. With rare 
skill the conglomerate religions are massed 
and analyzed, and the salient features 
of all are extracted. Mr. Begbie finds in 
all a philosophy of pessimism, a religion of 
terror, and a worship of formalism. The 
morality fostered by such a religion could 
not possibly be of a high type, and the 
social conditions described are most re- 
volting. It must be said that the book 
deals largely with the lowest classes, bui 
one is led to believe that immorality is 
prevalent in every alass, the priesthood 
itself being no exception. Superstition of 
the grossest type holds the people in abject 
slavery to priestcraft. And where civili 
zation has come, it has only slightly loos- 
ened the chains. The only hope for India 
is the religion of Christ. And Mr. Begbie 
believes that by far the best exponent of 
that religion is the Salvation Army. Other 
missionary enterprises are either passed 
over in silence, or brought for a moment 
into unfavorable contrast with this organ- 
ization, to which the author has given his 


*OrTHER SHEEP. By Harold Begbie. George 
li. Doran Company. 


unfaltering allegiance. His whole-hearted 
support is, however, more than justified 
by the marvelous results set forth in Mr. 
Begbie’s inimitable stories. One is trans- 
ported to the Gospels, and again sees Jesus 
healing the sick, casting out devils, and 
transforming men. It is a wonderful up- 
lift to the somewhat wavering faith of 
Christendom. Incidentally the book seeks 
to offset the modern tendency toward 
theosophy and other Eastern cults. It 
closes with a strong appeal to the Christian 
Church to bury its credal and ritual dif- 
ferences, and send to the non-Christian 
world a single message of a loving God, 
a regenerating Christ, and the necessity 
of a cleansed heart and a pure life. The 
book deserves a wide reading, and if it is 
read it is bound to have a powerful influ- 
ence. 
Asa J. Ferry. 


Down the Road* 


Under the heads of Nature, Life, Liter- 
ature and Religion, Mr. Kelley writes a 
series of essays more or less critical in 
character. One entitled “Vagabondia”’ is 
a short analysis of the poetry of Bliss 
Carman and Robert Hovey, with occa- 
sional glimpses of Stevenson and Kipling. 

The essays are quiet, thoughtful state- 
ments of facts or truth, simply and clearlv 
told, until the author speaks of Oscar 
Wilde, and then all the fire of denuncia 
tion, all the fury of outraged decency, 
burst forth in Mr. Kelley’s righteous and 
indignant protest against such indorse- 
ment of the author of Salome as Professor 
Walker, of Saint David’s College, Lam- 
peter, England, gave in an article pub- 
lished some time ago in “The Hibbert 
Journal.” 

There is one essay on Emily Dickinson 
and her poetry which will be appreciated 
by poetry lovers. This shy little New 
England woman, whom Mr. Kelley aptly 
calls “The Hermit Thrush,” is hardly 
more known than that timid, shrinking 
songster. 

If the book is rather too sketchy to be 
of great value, it is interesting, and will 
be read with pleasure by busy people who 
have time for no more lengthy articles. 

*Down THE Roap. By William Valentine 
Kelley. Eaton & Mains 








By J. R. Miller, D. D. 


HE Sunday- 
school is _ fast 
coming to its 
place of influ- 
ence and power. 
There was a 
time when it 
was not regard- 
ed everywhere 
with full honor, 
because it had 
not attained in itself that quality of effi- 
ciency which would prepare it for its 
work. During the last twenty-five or 
thirty years it has made wonderful ad- 
vances, and now is doing everywhere a 
great work. The Sunday-school of To- 
day, by William Walter Smith, is 
intended to mark out the way to still 
further advancement in the Sunday- 
school of to-morrow. In the first chap- 
ter Dr. Smith tells us what the Sunday- 
school is, and what it is not, giving us 
a working definition as an educational 
ideal. Then we have a chapter on the 
housing of the Sunday-school, in which 
are invaluable suggestions as to buildings, 
classrooms, lighting, ventilation, equip- 
ment. A chapter is given to the Graded 
School, another to the organization of the 
school, and then others to methods and 
details, to teachers and teacher training. 
The book is one which it will do Sunday- 
school officers and teachers good to read. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company. ) 


* * 





One of the most interesting indications 
of the tendencies of the time is the new 


interest that is being taken in the home. 
It has been felt by many thoughtful men 
for a good while that religious instruction 
in the home was not receiving the atten- 
tion that it should receive. It is most 
hopeful and encouraging to note the pres- 
ent drift toward better things. Religious 
Education in the Home, by John D. Fol- 
som, is a little volume which ought to be 
well received by parents and by all who 
are interested in the subject. It dwells 
on the importance of the home as funda- 
mental in the training of children. We 
cannot expect the church to build up noble 
Christian character in its members with- 
out the aid of the home. The principles 
of the religious education which will give 
us godly homes are considered, and much 
valuable suggestion is given as to method 
and detail. (Eaton & Mains.) 


The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia 
of Religious Knowledge is within one vol- 
ume of completion. The eleventh volume 
is unusual in its interest, covering a wide 
range of topics, historical, biographical. 
theological, liturgical. We have here an 
interesting account of the Students’ Vol- 
unteer Movement, one of the greatest mis- 
sionary movements of the centuries. Other 
modern events in the religious world have 
full treatment in this volume of the Ency- 
clopedia. Those who have the former vol- 
umes will want to secure this one. Those 
who have not taken the work at all thus 
far may be assured of its great value. The 
Encyclopedia will be completed in twelve 
volumes. (Funk & Wagnalls Company. ) 
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Life, Death and Immortality, by William 
Hanna Thomson, is a book which will 
command attention. A great many people 
everywhere are interested these days in 
the questions which concern the nature and 
destiny of man. Dr. Thomson approaches 
his subject from a scientific basis and he 
claims that his investigations point dis- 
tinctly to immortality. “Some may think,” 
he says, “that a man is insignificant enough 
as he dwells on this little earth, which is as 
but a grain of sand among the great stars 
in the sky above him. But every world of 
matter shrinks to insignificance before one 
immortal mind, and when that deathless 
mind is a human mind, endowed with all 
the capacities which he took with him from 
this world, imagination fails to picture 
such a being occupied with things of eter- 
nity.” (Funk & Wagnalls Company. ) 


* * x 


It is always interesting to read accounts 
of conversions which illustrate the power 
of the Gospel. Mr. Begbie has been giving 
us in his books the story of some remark- 
able experiences, proving that “a gospel 
that cannot reach the last man is not ade- 
quate for any man.” Followers of the 
Gleam, by Dr. Charles L. Goodell, tells the 
story of conversions less spectacular, per- 
haps, yet no less illustrative of the mighty 
grace of God. They are telling us in these 
days that conversion is not necessary, that 
children are born in the kingdom of 
heaven. But Dr. Goodell reminds us that 
John Wesley, for example, cradled from 
his youth in every virtue, said himself that 
had it not been for that one golden hour 
on May 24, 1738, when his heart was 
strangely warmed with what he calls his 
“conversion,” there would have been no 
world-wide Methodism. Among those the 
stories of whose lives Dr. Goodell tells are 
John S. Huyler, Margaret Bottome and 
others. The book is full of interesting 
facts. (Funk & Wagnalls Company.) 


* ok 


Southern Presbyterian Leaders, by 
Henry Alexander White, D. D., is an in- 
teresting volume of biographies. Much of 
the material has been gathered from orig- 
inal sources, from minutes of Presby- 
teries, Synods and General Assemblies, 
from autobiographies, from family rec- 
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ords and other sketches. Some of the 
material also has been taken from other 
published volumes. There are many dis- 
tinguished names in the long list here 
given. Much important information is 
given in connection with the sketches of 
church leaders. While the book will be 
of special value to readers in the South, 
it will prove of great interest to Presby- 
terian people everywhere. Many of the 
ministers whose biographies we have here 
were of national reputation. (The Neale 
Publishing Company. ) 


e+ 
Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus is one of 
the strongest and most _ successful 
preachers of the day. His sermons 
are vital and powerful. He is just 
the man to inspire other men. The 


Minister and the Spiritual Life contains 
the Yale Lectures on Preaching for I9I11, 
delivered by Dr. Gunsaulus. No other 
man in the country can help students and 
young preachers more than he can do. 
The man who can himself do, year after 
year, what Dr. Gunsaulus has been doing 
as a preacher can surely help other and 
younger men in learning to do something 
of the same work. In these lectures he 
reveals the secrets of his own power and 
success as a preacher. They treat of the 
spiritual life and its expression in and 
through the ministry, of its relation to 
truth and orthodoxy, and to the present 
social problem. The last three lectures 
are on “The Spiritual Life and the Min- 
ister’s Message,” “The Spiritual Life and 
Its Communication to Men,” and “The 
Spiritual Life and the Minister’s Power.” 
The influence of these addresses by Dr. 
Gunsaulus ought to prove an inspiration 
to thousands of Christian workers 
(Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


* * * 


Dr. Campbell Morgan’s great books on 
the Bible are coming out rapidly. The 
Analyzed Bible, The Gospel According to 
Matthew, is the last volume issued. In 
plan and scope it is like those already 
issued. Dr. Morgan’s equipment for this 
work is such that we are sure of its qual- 
ity. He is doing for the Bible student an 
invaluable service. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company. ) 





FICTION 


Beacon, THE. 
By Eden Phillpotts. 

A new Dartmoor story as wonderful in at- 
mosphere as ever, but equally sorrowful and 
gray. No one can reproduce Dartmoor better, 
and yet one always hopes for a little more sun- 
shine than one ever gets in a Phillpotts story. 

John Lane Company. 


Brack Hanp, THE. 
By Dean Humphreys. 

The effect of the hatred of the Black Hand 
on the gold miners in the Rockies shows the 
power of that evil society. 

C. F. Williams & Son, Albany, N. Y. 


CaBLE GAME, THE. 
By Stanley Washburn. 

A startling account of the life of a war car- 
respondent on a brig in Turkish waters dur- 
ing the Russian Revolution and the astounding 
risks which he ran to secure copy for the press. 

Sherman, French & Co. 


CHRONICLES OF CLovis, THE. 
By Hector H. Munro. 

A series of chapters telling the pranks, tricks 
and stories of a youth named Clovis. Occas- 
ionally they are genuinely amusing and whole- 
some, but often they are rather cheap sarcasms 
of human nature on its weak side, and but for 
cleverness of style are not worth the reading. 

John Lane Company. 


Crux, THE. 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 

The evils resulting in sowing wild oats and 
the horrible consequences in later years form 
the theme of this novel, intended solely for warn- 
ing young folks. Charlton Company. 


Danny’s Own Srory. 
By Don Marquis. 

When Old Hank Walters reached his door 
one Saturday night it was to discover that some- 
body had been there before him and left a small 
basket and a smaller baby upon the step. There 


was no clue as to the baby’s identity—a glass 
bottle filled with milk was the only other article 
beside the baby. “Daniel Dunne and Co.” was 
blown into the glass, so Hank called the baby 
Danny. 

That, however, was only the beginning of 
things. How Danny grew up—the pranks he 
played and the pies in which he had a finger 
are too numerous to tell of here—but Danny 
does it himself in this, his book. 

It is deliciously humorous—humorous in a 
wholesome, delightful fashion that is more like 
our old friend “Huck Finn” than anything we 
have seen in a long time. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Davosers, THE. 
By D. Brandon. 

A very clever and subtle character portrayal 
of a group of consumptives in Davose, Switzer- 
land. The lights and shadows in the lives of 
these people, with their amusements, their 
tragedies, their love-stories are remarkably de- 
veloped against a background of Swiss Alps and 
an atmosphere that is compact of ice and snow. 

George H. Doran Company. 


EssENTIAL THING, THE. 
By Arthur Hodges. 

That not money but love is the “essential 
thing” is what Mr. Hodges proves in this story 
of a New York social set, wherein a young man 
loses his wealth and his girl simultaneously and 
has to learn more than a few lessons in life 
before knowing that neither the money nor the 
gel were worth worrying about. As a reward 
he gets back his money and wins a better girl. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 
For a NIGH?. 
By Emile Zola. 

Typical examples of the author’s pen are found 
in the three short stories comprising this book. 

For a Night treats of a convent-bred girl who 
murdered her lover, and how an innocent youth 
aided her in covering her foul misdeed. The 
other two are less morbid, but equally unusual. 

Brown Brothers. 
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GARDEN ON INDRA, THE. 
By Michael White. 

Doubtless many readers will be glad to avail 
themselves of this opportunity to procure in 
more permanent form, the clever Indian stories 
which Mr. White has heretofore published in 
the magazines. 

Some of the tales are fanciful—like “Under 
the Sacred Bo-Tree”; others give glimpses of 
the quaint and mysterious superstitions that have 
sO prominent a place in Hindu life, and in “His 
Caste” one understands how the veneer of civil- 
ization may be even more readily discarded than 
li is acquired. 

Duffield & Co. 
House oF Sitence, THE. 

By Gordon Holmes. 

The usual Holmes detective story, with its 
murder and subsequent mystery, with the record 
of the effort to bring the facts to light, an ef- 
fort that is, of course, successful. 

E. J. Clode 
InpIAN Lity, THE. 
By Herman Sudermann. 

Short stories by the author of The Song of 
Songs, which portray life from a viewpoint un- 
usual in works of fiction. 

The story from which the book gets its name 
treats of a woman whose monotonous life of 
ease and luxury resulted in her seeking pleasure 
in a gratification of lax morals. 

B. WW. Huebsch. 
Joyous WaAyFARER, THE. 
By Humphrey Jordan. 

A wonderfully talented man versed in law 
and an able artist relates his experiences in a 
cheerful reminiscent strain. The book is un- 
commonly well written and shows the work of 
a masterly touch in the description of the many 
characters, vastly different yet presented with 
equal vividness in their many changing moods. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
LikELY Story, A. 
By William De Morgan. 

The most disappointing book Mr. De Morgan 
has written. A three-fold story, the threads of 
which do not make any attempt to weave into 
a perfect whole, the result beine almost con- 
fusion worse confounded. Certainly it were bet- 
ter for the author of Joseph Vance and Alice- 
for Short not to have done this story. 

Henry Holt & Co 
LONELY QUEEN, THE. 
3y H. C. Bailey. 

A carefully written historical novel, the heroine 
of which is Princess—afterward—Queen Eliza- 
beth. With an interest thoroughly human the 
author follows the fortunes of this clever woman 
—ever an unique figure in English history and 
always a fascinating one—from the days of her 
early childhood, when she sees her father court- 
ing his fifth wife, to the time of her own rise 
to the throne after the reigns of Edward and 
Mary. George H. Doran Company. 
LonesoME LAND. 

By B. M. Bower. 

Another Western story by one whose many 
volumes prove his familiarity with cattlemen 
and their rough life. One of the coarsest types 
marries a narrow-minded girl, raised in luxury, 
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surrounded by many companions and secluding 
her on a ranch forty miles from habitation, hence 
her existence is intolerable. 
Little, Brown & Co 
Man Wuo Reaps, THE. 
By Katharine Jones. 

With the knowledge that a long line of an- 
cestors from Crusade times died mysteriously at 
the age of thirty-five, it is with a feeling of awe- 
some dread that the heir sees this likely doomed 
birthday anniversary arrive. Added to this is 
the unsolved problem of a secret commission 
which all the ancestors have striven to learn and 
fulfil. 

This psychological problem is developed in an 
amazing, masterful fashion. 

Desmond FitzGerald 


Mrs. DruMMOND’s VocaTION. 
By Mark Ryce. 

Those who are readily shocked should shun 
Mrs. Drummond's society. 

Although Mrs. Drummond was very circum- 
spect during her husband’s life, while they la 
bored in China, on her return trip she became 
infatuated with a Russian prince who completely 
won her to an evil life, forgetful of her decency 
and former religious work. 

William Rickey & Co. 


RIpERS OF THE PurRPLE SAGE. 
By Zane Grey. 

For stiuations strange and picturesque the 
American novelist need not go outside his own 
land—as witness this unusual story of Mormon 
and Gentile in Southern Utah. 

Jane Withersteen, the very beautiful daughter 
of a Mormon elder, heiress to her father’s lands 
and stock, brings about much trouble by _be- 
friending a man outside her own faith. he 
cruelty of the zealous Mormons and their de 
termination to curb Jane’s wilfulness and lessen 
her authority are responsible for the many stir- 
ring adventures which follow in rapid sequence. 

Harper & Brothers 
SERVICE. 
3y William Gillette. 
Novelized by Cyrus T. Brady. 

Those who saw the thrilling play have still 
a more enjoyable entertainment in anticipation 
in reading this rousing book. It is a charming 
love story of a Southern girl and a Northern 
spy in the Secret Service. 


SECRET 


Dodd, Mead & Co 


SHAPE OF THE Wor~p, THE. 
3y Evelyn St. Leger. 

A rather harrowing tale of heredity and the 
havoc it wrought in the fortunes of a fine old 
English family. A somber story well done and 
interesting psychologically, but a trifle depressing. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
SprrRITUAL CURIOSITIES. 
3y Marian Cox. 

Emotional scenes are vividly described in three 
curious stories. Sabille Orman is a typical so- 
ciety woman who sought men’s society and ad- 
miration and made her lover prove his profes- 
sions at a sacrifice, only to thwart him later for 
his weakness. Mitchell Kennerley 
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THROUGH THE NARROWS. 
By Myrtle Lelbee Roe. 

A mysterious love story in which a fascinat- 
ing woman, living in seclusion with her grand- 
father, is kept in ignorance of her true identity. 
Sorrow finally opens strange channels, revealing 
the secret and explaining the mysterious condi- 
tions. Sherman, French & Co. 


To M. L. G. or, HE Wuo Passep. 

The autobiography of an actress who refused 
to marry the man she loved because she dared 
not tell him of certain episodes in her earlier 
life. So, after parting with him, she writes it 
all down. If it were actually a true story—as 
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the anonymous author tries to make us believe 
it is—we should say that it would have been bet- 
ter to tell the man. It is, after all, but another 
of those heart-secrets that the world has no need 
to hear. F. A. Stokes Company. 


WEED BY THE WALL, THE. 
3y Kate Slaughter McKinney. 
(“Katydid.”) 

Another volume founded on the quotation 
“The woman tempted me and I did sin.” 
A weak man blames his downfall on the jarring 
effect of his over-worked wife who drove him 
to seek recreation among an evil class. 

Richard G. Badger. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Facrory, THE. 
3y Jonathan Thayer Lincoln. 

A little book well worth publishing is Mr. 
Lincoln’s The Factory. This is no technical or 
labored discussion on capital and labor, but a 
concise outline or sketch of the rise and effect 
of the present-day factory system. Many persons 
blindly attempt to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of the introduction of machinery 
into the manufacturing world. They know too 
much and too little. Mr. Lincoln goes back to 
conditions in the fifteenth century in England 
and leads up to his central theme—the Indus- 
trial Revolution of the eighteenth century which 
reconstructed in large measure the social order. 
Chapters are devoted to Arkwright, to mechani- 
cal inventions, to the factory system and its re- 
lation to town life and social progress. One 
chapter is given to “Chartism” compared to which 
the modern suffragette agitation seems mild. A 
bit of history like this, brief, clear, convincing 
will help us to understand our own trials and to 
quiet our own fears, for it shows the movement 
toward betterment. 


Houghton Miflin Company. 


Herepity oF RicHarp Dor, THE. 
By David Starr Jordan. 

That ready retailer of scientific facts and per- 
sonal opinions, President David Starr Jordan, 
now writes a handy volume on Eugenics, or the 
science of being well-born. Heredity is the 
dominant note—perhaps too dominant. Heredity 
is already over-estimated in the popular mind 
as a definite something to be afraid of or to be 
proud of. It is a subject which we know next 
to nothing about and which the people can there- 
fore think too much about. The exception, how- 
ever, is as to certain degenerate types, as im- 
becility, idiocy and a few other abnormalities 
which appear to be propagated in the blood. Dr. 
Jordan’s book has a mission in the direction of 
a restriction upon the multiplication of these 
abnormal incurables; if its stress upon heredity 
be not taken for more than it is scientifically 


worth. American Unitarian Association. 
NARRATIVES OF EARLY PENNSYLVANIA, WEsT 
New Jersey AND DELAWARE. 
Edited by Albert Cook Myers. 
One of the “original narratives of Early 


American history,” compilations of old docu- 
ments and writings that have not been generally 


accessible. A work of research that will be wel- 
comed by the student of history. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


By Will C. Ludlow. 

In endeavoring to give an accurate account of 
the settlement of Michigan the author made a 
study of the Indian tribes in that section. He 
tells of the treachery of the Indian and the white 
man’s deceit in his dealings with the savage, 
and the natural result of their lack of faith in 
each other. 


ONAWAGCO. 


Antiquarian Publishing Company. 


PERSONAL ReEcorp, A. 
By Joseph Conrad. 

Joseph Conrad, the writer of sea memories and 
sea passions, here gives us a “personal record.” 
His pronounced aim is to give the record of 
personal memories by presenting faithfully the 
feelings and sensations connected with the writ- 
ing of “my first book and my first contact with 
the sea.” Whether that first book was of enough 
importance to the world to warrant such a motif, 
however, the reader may decide. However, some 
will be interested with the references to the au- 
thor’s Polish forbears and connections, with the 
wars of Napoleon and Napoleon himself, with 
the voyaging into far places—all of which is 
told racily, if indirectly and often unsatisfyingly. 
The literary style makes one wish it were other- 
wise, for the author has had rare experiences 
and has enough to tell. 

Harper & Brothers. 


PRESIDENT’S CABINET, THE. 
By Henry Barrett Learned. 

An analysis of the President’s Cabinet, of 
the separate offices, with their origin and _ his- 
tory studied in detail. It takes up not so much 
the men who have been incumbents, as the du- 
ties and the reasons for the duties that have 
been and are common to all. As this is a phase 
of government not often put under the light of 
research, the book may be accounted as one 
of value as well as of interest. 

Yale University Press. 
REMINISCENCES. 
3y Dr. J. B. Angell. - 

This small volume written by a very old man 
who has lived a great deal is entertaining. It 
does not, of course, compass anything like a 
history of the achievements of the author in 
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education and diplomacy, but it is a book of 
cheerful anecdote and pleasing narrative by one 
who will deserve a very comprehensive biography 
one of these days. His reminiscences are rather 
rambling, but one gets many a quaint note. As 
a stimulus to young men who think they have 
no opportunities in this age it ought to accom- 
plish much good. 

Longmans, Green & Co. 


SocraL Historians. 
By Harry Aubrey Toulmin, Jr. 

The “social historians” whose lives and works 
are reviewed in this attractive book are the 
Southern writers, Page, Craddock, Cable, Allen 
and Harris. The title means that these authors 
are not historical novelists in the usual sense of 
that phrase, but rather that they have recorded 
“the social history of many phases and angles 
of Southern life through the vehicle of a story 


TRAVEL AND 


ArT OF THE BERLIN GALLERIES, THE. 
By David C. Preyer. 

A handsomely illustrated guide of the type 
that is of immense use to tourists. There are 
forty-eight reproductions of famous paintings, 
and the text-matter is at once sound in inform- 
ing detail and of itself interesting. 

RS Ge 


CHILE AND HER PEopte or To-Day. 
By Nevin O. Winter. 
Observations and historical comment on Chile, 
by a man who has come by his information at 
first hand. A beautiful book, with many illus- 
trations from special photographs. 
& Page & Co. 


Page & Co. 


Eicut LANps 1n ErcuHt WEEKs. 
By Marcia Penfield Snyder. 

The spirit of young America speaks from the 
pages of Marcia Penfield Snyder’s book—that 
spirit of adventurous activity that is undaunted 
by the thought of seeing eight lands in as many 
weeks, and would still rise to the occasion if it 
were eighty lands in eighty weeks. 

The story is the usual enthusiastic one of first 
trippers to Europe—that Fairyland that never 
loses its charm even after many trips. There is 
a brightness of style, a faithfulness in portraying 
sights, a cleverness of description that make the 
book acceptable to those “who love to remem- 
ber,” as the author says in her “Foreword.” The 
pen and ink sketches are an attractive feature of 
the volume. 


Broadway Publishing Company. 


GARDEN OF Parts, A. 
By Elizabeth Wallace. 

Much can be said in favor of this little book, 
its lovely thought, fine expression, its style, the 
way it is put together, the exquisite vignettes 
illustrating bits of Paris or the French country. 
An American, however, cannot but be irritated 
by this author, who calls herself an American, 
in her critical attitude toward her native land, 
its people, customs, etc. 

One sees this alas! too frequently in the rest- 
less dissatisfied American, who having made 
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or romance whose most permanent interest lies 
in its relation to actual conditions.” The chap- 
ters are biographical and critical—with the em- 
phasis toward panegyric rather than toward all- 
round judgment. Now and then there is a 
frown, but nobody’s feelings are hurt and these 
literary heroes of the South are given their 
full due of appreciation. And they are entitled 
to it, for American literature is proud of them. 
Richard G. Badger. 


With NapoLeon at WATERLOO. 

Unpublished documents of the Waterloo and 
Peninsular Campaigns, with papers on Waterloo 
by the late Edward Bruce Low. The editor is 
MacKenzie MacBride, and the book contains 
some thirty illustrations. An interesting con- 
tribution to Napoleonic literature, and an im- 
portant work of reference. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


DESCRIPTION 


one trip abroad, finds thereafter nothing worthy 
in his own country. But this writer has spent 
time enough across the Atlantic to be able to 
compare favorably America and the American 
ideals with any country in Europe. 

Her book gives a series of pictures of French 
home life and shows not only skill and ability, 
but a genuine appreciation of the good and the 
beautiful. It is therefore more to be deplored 
that she has cheapened her work by thrust and 
slur. A.C. McClurg & Co. 


Moror Fruicut THRouGH ALGERIA AND TUNISIA, 
A, 
By Emma B. Ayer. 

Emma Burbank Ayer and her husband plan- 
ned a motor trip through Northern Africa. Hav- 
ing traveled much over the well-known places in 
Europe, the African trip came full of hope and 
vigor. With motor car, cameras, and all neces- 
sary equipment the expedition was started from 
Marseilles. 

At the very outset a drawback presented itself. 
There could be found but one or two guide books 
in English, though many are written in French 
It is an excellent plan if you cannot secure a 
desired book to compose one, and this, these two 
travelers did. 

With a keen eye for the natural scenery and 
an intelligent understanding of the life of the 
people, Mrs. Ayer has prepared an excellent vol- 
ume, A Motor Flight Through Algeria and 
Tunisia. The style of the book is as a fascinat- 
ing story and full of lively conversation. Fur- 
thermore, a wealth of illustrations enhance the 
volume and place it in the foremost rank of 
modern travel books. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


My ApventurEs AmMonc SoutH SEA CANNIBALS. 
By Douglas Rannie. 

A government official’s account of his experi- 
ences among the natives of Oceania, fully illus- 
trated from photographs. Written in true news- 
paper style, the book will interest many general 
readers as well as specialists. ; 

J. B. Lippincott Company 
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Ports’ New ENGLAND, THE. 
By Helen Archibald Clarke. 

Miss Clarke’s yearly study of some famous 
literary homes and haunts. The volume asso- 
ciates the natural beauty of New England with 
her famous poets; recounts interesting stories of 
their friendships and traces the literary begin- 
nings of the best-known of the American groups 
—that to which Hawthorne, Whittier, Lowell, 
Emerson and Longfellow belonged. The book 
is superbly illustrated in half-tone on tint from 
photographs, and has one illustration in full 
color by Maxfield Parrish. 

Baker & Taylor Company. 


SHADOWS OF OLD Paris. 
By G. Duval. 

How few persons in speaking or reading of 
Paris stop to consider the old city which has 
been the seat of so many historical 
joyous and sorrowful. 

The author recalls the building of Richelieu’s 
Palace, the Convent of “Les Carmes,” the Seine 
tragedies, the old inns and streets, beside many 
tourneys and pageants soon to be forgotten in 
overcrowding the city with fashionable functions. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


scenes— 


SumMMER Days AT VALLOMBROSA. 
By Virginia W. Johnson. 

The exquisite beauty of Vallombrosa is de- 
scribed by one enthusiastic over Nature whether 
it be mountains or meadow lands. Beside the 
scenery of the vicinity the author recalls Italian 
personages who have added much to the coun- 
try’s greatness. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


Taitep HEADHUNTERS OF NIGERIA, THE. 
3y A. J. N. Tremearne. 

Major Tremearne spent seven years in an offi- 
cial capacity in the northern part of Nigeria, and 
he now writes a popular account of the strange 
people of that region. The Major found many 
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things interesting and many things enjoyable in 
his sojourn among the natives, and if anything 
he is prepared to take up the defense of these 
wild tribes who are often—principally through 
ignorance—pictured in the darkest possible col- 
ors. He goes into customs, manners and general 
habits in detail, the whole making a most in- 
forming work. The illustrations are from a large 
variety of photographs. 

J. B. Lippincott Company. 


THREE WONDERLANDS OF THE AMERICAN WEST. 
By Thomas D. Murphy. 

A splendid big book that describes Yellow- 
stone Park, the Yosemite National Park and 
the Grand Canyon of Colorado, with exquisite 
pictures in color from paintings by Thomas 
Moran, and a large number of beautiful half- 
tones from new photographs. A book that will 
be vastly appreciated by travelers and travelers- 
to-be. L. C. Page & Co. 


Wuere HALF THE Wortp is WAKING UP. 
By Clarence Poe. 

A concise exposition of present conditions in 
the Orient, with especial reference to American 
relations. The author made a long trip through 
Japan, Korea, Manchuria, China, the Philippines 
and India, and it is the result of his observa- 
tions that is given here. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 


WILDERNESS OF THE UppER YUKON, THE. 
By Charles Sheldon. 

Mr. Sheldon has had remarkable experiences 
as a hunter for wild sheep in the sub-Arctic 
mountains. He details his adventures in this 
large, beautifully illustrated book, a worthy com- 
panion for the records of Colonel Roosevelt, 
Caspar Whitney and the rest of the South Afri- 
can hunters. There is a wealth of pictures, all 
photographs, illuminating the text at every point. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Das Karte HErz. 
3y Wilhelm Hauff. 

A reader for younger German classes, with a 
masterly little story edited by F. J. Holzwarth 
and William J. Gorse. Provided with full vo- 
cabulary and notes. American Book Company. 


Hanpzsook oF Home Economics, A. 
By Etta Proctor Flagg. 

A book written primarily as a text-book, but 
proving useful for all ordinary domestic pur- 
poses. It is a complete and practical cook-book, 
with suggestions for housekeeping in all its va- 


rious branches. Little, Brown & Co. 
HeErRoEs AND GREATHEARTS AND THEIR ANIMAL 
FRIENDS. 


By John T. Dale. ae 
A reader for the lower grades, containing in- 
teresting stories and poems that connect famous 


people with nature-love and animals. ra 
D. C. Heath & Co. 


Hupson’s Dictionary OF MINNEAPOLIS. 
A new official guide and handbook with maps 
and illustrations. 





MANUAL OF MENTAL Science, A. 
By Leander Edmund Whipple. » 

A brief study of the elements of mental sci- 
ence, taking up “Reality, Being and Life,” “The 
Universe of Reality,” “Rules for Living,” “Rules 
for Character,” “Rules for Health.” 

American School of Metaphysics. 


One Hunprep Forx-Soncs or Att NATIONS. 
Edited by Granville Bantock. 

A volume in the “Musicians’ Library,” giving 
a comprehensive range of selections from the 
folk-song of practically every known nation. 
The songs are printed complete, with the music, 
arranged for the medium voice. 


Oliver Ditson Company. 


Our ComMON FRIENDS AND FOEs. 
By Edwin Arthur Turner. 
Short original stories about toads, bees, ants, 
mosquitoes and other insects. Useful as a 
school reader for lower grades. 


American Book Company. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


COMMIsSION GOVERNMENT IN AMERICAN CITIES, 
By Ernest S. Bradford. 

Commission government of our cities has at- 
tracted so much attention that many volumes 
have been published on the results so far achiev- 
ed, although the test has been short. The latest 
is by Dr. Ernest S. Bradford, who has made a 
careful study of the subject and gives us much 
condensed information. As the term is a very 
general one and opinion is not wholly settled on 
the issue, even where tried, the author is prone 
to give facts and make few observations except 
such as are obvious to the student on the ground. 
As is well known, the present movement arose 
with the destruction of Galveston a dozen years 
ago. It has spread in many directions, but has 
had its largest development in the Middle West. 
In these days we hear more of Des Moines than 
any other city, for it has the latest development 
of the plan and the results seem easiest collated. 
However, there are many cities which have a 
modified form of this sort of government and 
their number is increasing. The author believes 
that the results so far are commendable and 
that at least the system is a promising experi- 
ment. The work is written with great care and 
is, in the light of present knowledge on the sub- 

ject, authoritative. 
The Macmillan Company 


IMMIGRATION PropieM, THE. 

By Jeremiah W. Jenks and W. Jett Lauck. 

This volume of five hundred pages may be 
taken as a standard authority on the complex 
question of American immigration. The Im- 
migration Commission of nine persons appointed 
by the President in 1907 to make an exhaustive 
inquiry, after four years of labor, issued a re- 
port of forty-two volumes. Dr. Jenks was a 
member of that Commission and Prof. Lauck 
was Superintendent of its Field Agents. Their 
present volume may be regarded as, in effect, a 
summary result of their colossal report to the 
government. Henceforth, no one can intelligent- 
ly discuss, with serious intent, the numerous 
aspects of immigration without this book, or, 
otherwise, its more voluminous official original 
in hand. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


PROBLEM OF FREEDOM, THE. 
By George Herbert Palmer. 

The old vexed but ever interesting problem of 
the nature and meaning of Freedom is before 
us again from the expert pen of Professor Pal- 
mer. Admitting that such metaphysical ques- 
tions are never finally settled, the author finds 
in such discussion a great gain of intellectual 
power to the age. In this estimate of the value 
of weighing the claims of libertarianism against 
those of determinism Dr. Palmer disagrees with 


not a few great moralists and metaphysicians 
who would dismiss the whole matter as fruit 
less. 

The manner of this book is to first define, so 
far as possible, what the real idea of freedom 
is, thence to look candidly at its probability or 
improbability, clarify the doctrine of causation 
and establish it as a postulate in the succeeding 
investigations of the ideal and of chance. Fol 
lowing this, the limitations and mysteries of free 
dom are considered. Then a chapter on the va- 
rieties of the doctrine fixes the author finally in 
his own niche with his claims and frank con- 
fessions. As a moderate libertarian Professor 
Palmer sets the limit at the confining of choice 
to “an alternative between two organized neces- 
sities’—thus repudiating the effete doctrine of 
“freedom of indifference” or virtual caprice. The 
chapter on chance is an exceptionally clear and 
able treatment of this often vexatious term. 
In fact, Dr. Palmer’s argument throughout is 
lucid and as consistent as such a constructive 
controversy can well be. 


Houghton Mifflin Company. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, THE. 
By Frederic J. Haskin. 

The title of this book means what it says. It 
is not a treatise on the science of government 
nor of the political structure of the United 
States. It is “an effort to tell in the ordinary 
language of every-day life what the government 
does and how it does it.” Nor does it aim to 
be in any considerable degree historical nor to 
be even approximately full in the details of gov 
ernmental procedure. But it is a clear and in 
structive account of the workings in the general 
and with a multitude of items of detail, too. 
All this is accomplished in thirty-one chapters 
and each chapter has been read and approved 
by competent government officials. When this 
is noted and the clear and readable—often enter 
taining—quality of the book is attested there 1s 
little more for a reviewer to say. There is no 
intelligent—or unintelligent—American who 
would not profit by a perusal of this unique vol- 
ume, J. B. Lippincott Company. 


PrRoBLEM OF RACE-REGENERATION, THE. 

3y Havelock Ellis. 
Meruop oF RaAcE-REGENERATION, THE. 

By C. W. Saleeby. 
DECLINING BirtTHRATE, THE. 

By Arthur Newsholme. 
Three small volumes in a series known as 

“New Tracts for the Times,” books that deal 


in a brief, but understandable way, with prob- 
lems of vital national significance. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 





News of the Theaters 


ILLARD SPEN- 
CER, author 


and composer 


of Little T)- 
coon, Princess 
Bonnie and 


Miss Bob White, 
has written a 
new light opera, 
which is now 
beginning its ca 
This is The Wild Goose, and it is 
said to possess all the charm of a typical 
Spencer opera, with even greater spor- 
taneity and spirit. The cast includes stars 
from Miss Bob White, The Merry Widox 
and other musical comedies of equal pop- 
ularity. The scenes are a life-saving sta- 
tion and cottages on the Jersey coast, and 
the palace and grounds at Rudelstact. 
New songs that promise to take well are 
“My Heart for You Is Calling,” “Fairest 
of the Fair’ and “Mooney Spooney 
Moon.” 





reer. 


* 


Madame Fritzi Scheff, who is, by the 
way, the wife of John Fox, Jr., author 
of The Trail of the Lonesome Pine, has 
a new vehicle in Johann Strauss’ comic 
opera, The Bat. This is generally ac- 
counted to be Strauss’ greatest achieve- 
ment, and is replete with fascinating 
Vienesse waltzes. Madame Scheff for- 
merly achieved a reputation as a grand 


opera singer, but her starring in such 
operas as The Duchess, Mlle. Modiste, 
The Mikado and Pinafore has revealed 
her real metier. 





Willard Spencer 


Two New French Books in America 


Marie-Louise Intime. Her life after 
the abdication (1814-1824), by E. Gachot. 

Marie-Louise is not one of the most 
sympathetic figures in history, but does 
she deserve the anathema cast upon her 
by the revengeful strophes in L’Aiglon? 
One must always mistrust legend a little: 
Take Sappho for instance, take Lucrezia 
Borgia. With the most praiseworthy care 
of a distinguished historian, Monsieur E. 
Gachot has wished to restore her exact 
physionomy to the fallen Empress. He 
has studied innumerable documents and 
found some particularly interesting le:- 


ters, and his learning, the certainty of h‘s 
information, the carefulness of his style 
make of his new volume a work that is 
not only of the keenest interest, but alse 
of a high literary standing. 


* * oS 


Rabelais is a la mode: Calude Terrasse 
has written a smali score on Gargantua, 
and Monsieur Massenet himself will pro- 
duce a “Haute Farce” (broad comedy). 
Pantagruel, to the glory of the Rabelaisian 
hero. 

And now from the same Pantagrue!, 
Anatole France has drawn a new bu‘- 
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foonery in two acts, La Comedie De 
Celui Qui Epouse Une Femme Muette 
(The comedy of him who marries a 
Dumb Woman). 

The subject is most diverting: a hus- 
band, tormented by the eternal verbiage 
of his wife, asks a doctor to render he: 
dumb. The doctor, unable to comply with 
this wish, proposes to the husband to 
operate on him, so that he should lose his 
hearing. But the man becomes so deaf 
that he even does not hear when the doc- 
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tor asks the fee for his attendance. 
One can imagine with how much bri'- 
liant fervor the great author of Thais has 
treated this gay subject. But Anatole 
France has by no means deserted the path 
of truth in writing this comedy. “The 
most comical works,” says the author of 
I’lle des Pingouins, “have their source in 
the sharp observation of characters and 
passions.” The work of Anatole France 
will be produced at the banquet of the 
“Societedes Etudes Rabelaisiennes.” 


The June Number 


AROLD MAC- 
GRATH is the 
subject of the 
author’s number, 
and a fascinat- 
ing collection of 
unconventional 
photographs ac- 
companies the 
interesting study 
of Mr. Mac- 
Grath and his books, with an additional 
article by Grace Livingston Furniss, au- 
thor of the dramatization of The Man on 
the Box. 

A new Birmingham story will appear in 
June: “Law and Order and the Camera,” 
another tale with Mr. Meldon for hero, 
and a good laugh on every page. 

“Corporal Cameron”’ is, of course, con- 
tinued, also Arnold Bennett’s new series 





of essays: “Life in London,” the subject 
for June being “The Club.” The monthly 
study by Mr. Moses will take up “Dram- 
atic Sub-Titles.” 

In the book review section will be 
printed reviews of the newest fiction and a 
number of the important general work of 
the late spring and the early summer. — 

We have lately received many friendly 
letters from readers. One subscriber from 
Iowa, a clergyman writes: “I am a care- 
ful reader of the monthly. My experi- 
ence as an editor, and long literary train- 
ing, make its monthly visits indispensable 
to my happiness and usefulness.” Another 
reader in Maine says: “I have taken it 
many years, and each year has been one 
of improvement.” And from Vermont 
comes this message: “If I could have but 
one magazine, it would be Book News.” 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THE Book News 


MonTuty, Philadelphia. 


orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. 


Address other communications to THE Book NEws MonrHiy. Money 


Changes of address must be re- 


ceived before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number with which the change 


is to go into effect. 
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